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JusT PUBLISHED. 


SWINTON’S NEW WAR BOOK. 


THE MOST BRILLIANT WORK ON THE WAR. 


THE TWELVE DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WAR: 
AMISTORY OF THE EASTERN AND WESTERN CAM- 


PAIGNS, IN RELATION TO THE ACTIONS 
THAT DECIDED THEIR ISSUE. 


By WILLIAM SwINTON, 
Author of The Army of the Potomac, etc. 


Ilastrated with seven engravings of distinguished command- 
ett, exquisitely executed in line engraving by the first artists in 
thecountry, and nine maps of battle, specially prepared for this 


Extra cloth, bevelled, 520 pages 8vo, price 
Half caif, marbled edges, 520 pages 8vo, price 


$3 50 
4 00 


The Twelve Decisive Battles ia not merely a series of battle- 
pieces, but is in reality a ce mplete history of the War, or, as the 
tile states, A History of the Eastern and Western Campaigns, in 
nation to the Actions that decided their Issues, 
won the happy thonght of considering the events of the grand 
{nr years’ struggle in reference to those great pivotal actions on 


Which the fate of campaigne and the issue of the war turned. It | 


wis found that of these decisive battles there had been in reality 
twelve, of which six related to the Army of the Potomac, and six 
‘othe Armies of the West. Mr. Swinton therefore decided to 
mike there the central figures of a grand historical canvas in 
‘hich, while other actions sho Jd not be omitted, they should 
jet assume their proper historical perspective. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


DICK & FITZCERALD, Publishers, 
18 Ann Street, New York. 


THE QUINTETTE ORCHESTRA, 
A COLLECTION OF 
QUADRILLES, WALTZES, POLKAS, CONTRA-DANCES, 
POLKA REDOWAS, SCHOTTISCHES, MAZOUR- 
KAS, AND SERENADE PIECES, 
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ARRANGED FOR 
Two Violins, Clarinet, Cornet, and Bass. 
In Five Books, 


(One for each Instrument.) 


~ Of the Set, complete, $6. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
ce, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishors, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, 


CHAS, I, DITSON & CO.,, 563 Broadway, New York, 
foe, 


Choice Imported Books for Public and Pri- ; 


vato Librarios. 
1.W, BOUTON invites the attention of Librarians and Collec: 
Ohis extensive and valuable Collection of Knglikh book, 
nelent and Modern, embracing the beat authors in all depary 
— Literature, History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
wot Intory, Poetry and Drama, Fine Mlustrated Works, ete, 
wach are in fine condition and will be offered at reasonable 


J. W. BOUTON, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 


p 
nied Catalognes gratia on application, or sent to any address 
Ipt of a stamp to pay postage. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1807, 


The author hit | 


by Henry ‘SEDLEY and Donszy GARDNER, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York, 
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The Festival of the Trinity Choirs, N.Y. 
NOTICE TO THE CHORUS. 





The Committee of Management beg very sincerely to thank the 
Virious members of the Church Choirs in New York, and those 
of the Harmonic Society and Mendelssohn Union, for the very 
obliging and efficient way in which they assisted at the late highly 
successful performance of the Messiah; and to invite the co-oper- 
ation of the same to a repetition of the Oratorio on Thursday 
evening next, May 2, 1867, under the efficient and traditional 
rendering of Dr. James Pech, of New Cullege, Oxford, England ; 
and sometime conductor of the People’s Philharmonic Concerts, 


Exeter Hall, London. 
J. F. YOUNC, D.D., 


Chairman of the Committee of Management. 





THE 


FESTIVAL OF THE TRINITY CHOIRS, 
NEW YORK, A.D., 1867. 





In consequence of an unprecedented demand for tickets, 


Handel’s Oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah” 
| WILL BE REPEATED IN 


ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, TRINITY PARISH 

| ({VARICK STREET, NEAR CANAL), 

CAPABLE OF HOLDING NEARLY 2,00) PERSONS, 
On TuHursDAY EVENING, May 2, 
| Under the immediate auspices of 

THE RECTOR, CLERGY, AND CORPORATION OF 

TRINILY PARISH. 
FuLt OrncHESTRA AND CHORUS OF ABOUT THREE HUNDRED 
PERFORMERS. 


| The whole under the direction of the Organists of the Parish. 








PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 


MISS BRAINERD, MISS STERLING, MISS M. PHILLIPS, 
MR. PERRING, AND MR. THOMAS, 


AT THE ORGANS: 
W. H. WALTER, Mus. Doc., and A. H. MESSITER. 
Conpuctor: JAMES PECH, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; 


Members of Church Choira in New York and the vicinity, and 
all Ladies and Gentlemen familiar with the Choruses in the 
Meesiah, are respectfully invited to lend their aid in this per- 
formance, 

A full Reheareal, with Orcheetra and Chorus, on Tuesday after- 
noon, the 30th of April, at 4 o'clock, 

P.8.—No member of the Chorus will be entitled toa ticket of 
admission to the orchestra, on the night of the performance, un- 
luwe he or she has attended one full Chorus or the full band re- 
heureal, 

Ticketa for the Oratorio $1, To be had of the Sextona of the 
Pariah, at the Churches of the Trinity, St. Paul, and at the 
Chapela of St, John and Trinity, Alwo at Meaara, Appleton & 
Co,'#, 443 Broadway; Pott & Amery's, 6 Bible House, Cooper Inatt- 
tute; the Church Bookstore, 762 Broadway ; F, W, Christern's, 862 
Broadway ; and of Sheldon & Co,, Brondway, 

Reserved Pews, aultable for families, may be obtained of Mr, 
Andrew Craig, Sexton of St, John's, Varick Street, at the Clergy 
Office in the rear of the building, from 10 to 4 o'clock daily, Price 
$10 and upwards, No tickets, however, will be sold at the doors 
on the night of the Oratorio, 


J. F. YOUNG, D.D., 


Chairman of the Committee of Management, 
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THE DIAMOND EDITION 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
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With Twelve Illustrations on Wood, and a Steel Portrait of the 
Author. 


In Monthly Volumes, at $1 50 per Volume. 
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THE NEWCOMES. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 

THE FOUR GEORGES; LOVEL, THE WIDOWER. 
ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 

VANITY FAIR. 

. HENRY ESMOND. 

THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. 

* 9,10, and 11. MISCELLANIES, 

“* 12. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, 


PAB Hm ww 


*,* Early orders from the Trade solicited. 


M. DOOLADY, 
448 Broome Street, New York. 


REBELLION RECORD. 


EDITED BY FRANK MOORE. 








PART 62—VOL. X. PART 3. 
Illustrated with fine steel portraits of 
Gen. ROBERT B. POTTER and 
Grn. JOHN G. PARKE. 





Price 60 cents. 





This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 





*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





‘‘The most noteworthy contribution made to the literature of 
its subject for a full half century.”—Boston Transcript. 


ECCE HOMO: 
A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST, 


“One of the most deeply penetrative worka that haa ever been 
written on the life and character of Christ."—Soston Bvening 
Gazette, 


ECCE DEUS: 
ESSAYS ON THE LIFE AND DOCTRINE OF JESUS CHRIST; 
With Contnovienetat Nota on Eecw Homo, 


Who wrote Ecce Homo? Did the same person write E-ce 
Deus? These questions remain unanswered, while both worka 
are constantly finding new and eager readera, showing the in- 
tense interest which the world now takea in the life and work of 
Christ, 

40,000 copies of Eceo Homo have been sold since it waa frat 
published; and 7,000 copies of Ecce Deus have found purchasers 
in the few weeks since it appeared, 

Both books are uniform in size, and will be mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price, §1 50 each, by the publishers, 


ROBERT BROTHERS, 


Boston, 
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A LEGIBLE AND CHEAP EDITION OF THACKERAY’S PENDENNIS. 


—o—— 


HARPER & 


HAVE NOW READY A NEW EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: 


HIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES, 
HIS FRIENDS, AND HIS GREATEST ENEMY, 


A NOVEL. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


1 volume 12mo, cloth, price One Dollar and Twenty-five cents. 





*,* This Edition is printed on large type. The rage just now for Diamonp Epitions of Popular Authors can only result in the 


most serious injury to the eyes of readers. 


BROTHERS 


. 





NOW READY, GOULD’S GOOD ENGLISH. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 


GOOD ENCLISH; 
oR, 
POPULAR ERRORS IN LANGUAGE. 
By Epwarp 8S. Gou.p, author of Abridgment of Alison’s Europe, 
etc. A handsome 12mo volume, price $1 50. 


** Mr. Gould has confined himself to the exposure and analysis of 
such errors as are familiar to and in common use by every one. 
The reader will be surprised to find how many have crept into thelan- 
guage and received the sanction of the usage of good writers ; and 
how incorrect are many words and expressions that everybody seems 
to suppose are unquestionably good English. Such a work is very 
much needed at the present time, and a careful study and follow- 
ing of its suggestions would lead to a general improvement in the 
style of all writers and speakers of the ‘anguage. 





LATE PUBLICATIONS: 
CONINGTON’S ANEID. 
THE ANEID OF VIRCIL. 


Translated into English verse (Scott's Ballad Metre) by John 
Conington, M.A., Latin Professor in the University of Ox- 
ford, Large, clear type, handsomely printed on toned 
paper. 1 vol. crown Svo, bevelled boards, cloth, cut of un 
out edges, $2 50; half calf, $4, 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


By Chafles Gayarré, author of The History of Loviisiana, With \ 
ah Intfoductory Letter by George Baneroft, An elegant 


octave, pi iée BH, 


EDGAR A. POE'S PROSE TALES. 

Ta two volumes, each volume being complete in itself, and eon- 
taining an entire Series of Tales, 
$2 25 each, 


tmo, cloth, gilt top, 





This collection of the Tales of Edgar A, Poe, detached from his 
other prose writings, is made by the publisher in compliance 
with an often-expressed desire of many persons who wish to 
possess these characteristic productions of his genius in a con- 
venient and cheap form, 

For sale at the principal bookstores, and mailed by publisher 
on receipt of price. 

Those who desire brilliancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HELMBoLD’s CoNncEN- 
TRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for 
Helmbold’s. Take no other. Sold by all druggists. 

CGEORCE STECK & CO. 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 








A CURIOSITY IN LITERATURE. 


Just PUBLISHED: 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER. 
With a Vindication of the Claim of 
ALEXANDER M. W. BALL 
to the authorship of this Poem. 
By O. A. MORSE. 
With an Introductory Note from Luther R. Marsh. 


1 vol. demi Svo, 


M. W. DODD, 
506 Broadway, New York. 


In the Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and HeLtmMpoip’s HigHity CoNcENTRATED 
EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 
Sold by all druggists. 








Now ReEApy. 


MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 





The Abridged Edition of 
MISS ACNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENCLAND. 

Expresely adapted for Schools and Families by the atithoress, 

Ind vol, 12mo, erimeon cloth, with portrait, $2 50. 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
Hot Broadway, New York, 

/ *,* Copies pent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of price by the 
pliblishers 


LIBRARY AGENCY, 


PUTNAM & SON, 
661 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
are Commission Agents to purchase Bouks by the 1,000 or single 
—English or American—for Public Libraries or Individuals, at 
wholesale prices, with a mere Broker's commission, 


G. P. 


THE AZORES AND THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH, 


Just PUBLISHED: 

A TRIP TO THE AZORES, OR WESTERN 
ISLANDS. , 

By M. BORGES DE F., HENRIQUES. 


16mo, cloth, price $1 25. 


The Azores, or Western Islands (a famous resort for tourists), 
are at present attracting considerable attention as the connecting 
point in the great ocean telegraph project now before the New 
York Legislature. This volume contains valuable facts and sta- 
tistics regarding them. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 








NEW BOOKS FROM THE PRESS 


OF 


LIPPINCOTT & Co, 


PUBLISHERS. 


J. B. 


NEW AMERICA. 

By Wa. Herwortu Drxon, editor of The Atheneum, and autho, 
of The Holy Land, William Penn, etc. With Illustrations from 
Original Photographs. Second edition. Complete in 1 yq), 
crown octavo, printed on tinted paper, extra cloth, price $275, 


“In these graphic volumes Mr. Dixon sketches American mey 
and women, sharply, vigorously, and truthfully, under every 
aspect. The smart Yankee, the grave politician, the senate ang 
the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and philanthropists, 
crowded streets and the howling wilderness, the saloon and the 
boudoir, with women everywhere at full length—all passes on be. 
fore us in some of the most vivid and brilliant pages eye 
written.”—Dublin University Magazine. 

‘*Mr. Dixon’s New America is a book of books. He writes with 
vast knowledge and vigor, and no work has ever appeared whic) 
furnishes so accurate and just an appreciation of the collosea 
social and religious eccentricities which flourish in the Unite 
States, and of their present and future significance. As a eq. 
tribution to this end, Mr. Dixon’s book is invaluable.”—LZondoy 
Lancet. 





Last Days of a King. An Historical Romance. Trans. 
lated from the German of Moritz Hartmann by Mary E. Niles, 
12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


Terra Mariz; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial History, 
By Edward D. Neill, one of the Secretaries of the Presidey 
of the United States. 12mo, cloth, price $2. 


Sorghum and its Products. A General Treatise o 
Sorghum and its manufacture into Sugar and Syrups. Byf, 
L. Stewart. 12mo. 


A Tutor’s Counsel to His Pupils. En Avant, Me 
sieurs! Letters and Easays. By the Rev. G. H. D. Mathis, 
M.A. Second edition. Small 12mo, extra cloth, price $1 5) 

“This truly admirable little volume is made up of scattered 

fragments of instruction, furnished by the author in his capacity 
of tutor toa pupil. It comprises a series of brief essays on such 
topics as these: On the Study of Language; Where had I best 
Travel? On Style; On English Composition ; On Novels; Howto 
give Money Away; A Little Learning is Not a Dangerous Thing, 
etc. They are written in a lively, easy style, and abound with 
practical suggestions and information of the highest value. The 
writer's power of illustrating and enforcing his precepts by the 
edduction of pertinent facts is remarkable, and such as tutors 
are rarely blessed with. The essays on Style and English Com- 
position are particularly worthy of perusal; and every page of 
the book contains matter that will profit not only the young 
but the old.”’"— Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


Poems. By Mrs. Frances Dana Gage, Printed on fine tinted 
paper, 12mo, cloth, bevelled boards, price $1 75. 


Letters on Redemption, Letters to De, Anderson hy 
Joseph John Gurney, The Origin and History of the cele 
brated Tract on Redemption, now published from the Auto 
graph Letters, Compiled by Win, J, Allinson, isin, fet 
Cloth, price 60 cents 


True Protestant Rituallam, lieing a review oft 
book entitled The Law of Hitualiam, Hy the Ttey, Charlet Hl 
Hiall, D.D., Rector of the Chureh of the Epiphany, Washiig 
ton, D, C, 16mo, extra cloth, price $1 50, 


An Essay on the Steam Boller, By Joseph Har 
son, dr,, M.E, Illustrated, 1 vol, 16mo, eloth, 


Peace, and Other Poems. By John J, While | 
vol, small 12mo, 


NEARLY READY, 
Elsie Magoon; or, The Old Still-House, A Temperait 
Tale, Founded upon the actual experience of every-day Ife, 

By Mrs. Frances D. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo, 


The Invisibles: An Explanation of Phenomena commonly 
called Spiritual, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. 


Coming Wonders, expected between 1867 
and 1875. By the Rey. M. Baxter, author of The Comins 
Battle. 1 vol. 12mo. 





*,* These works are for sale by Booksellers generally, oF gent bY 


mail on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, 





149 Washington Street, Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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WHO ARE OUR RULERS? 
HE people govern, say some. The majority, say 
others. Ours is self-government, say another 
class. Self-government, if it means anything, means 
that every man governs himself; that he is ruled 
only from within, not at all from without. The 
Christian religion in universal practice would be self- 
government ; and it isa reproach to the clergy that 
at the end of eighteen hundred years of its having 
been preached, we still need so much of outside gov- 
ernment. With all our prating of freedom, men are 
no more left to govern themselves in this country 
than elsewhere in Christendom. To judge by our 
practice, no people require so much and such con- 
stant regulation as we do. On every side laws press 
upon us, laws made and enforced by some outside 
governing power, We make more laws than are 
made anywhere else in the world. Our own Legisla- 
ture, which is only one of thirty-six similar bodies, 
grinds out nine hundred or a thousand statutes in a 
session. Congress adds to the mass of fresh law 
every year to bewilder and to fetter personal action. 
The people have little to do with the matter. As 
was said of the French king in Louis Philippe’s 
time, the people here may reign, they do not gov- 
em. Process from the courts and like forms run 
in the name of the people; so does process in 
the British courts run in the name of the Queen, 
who is a very respectable and distinguished woman, 
with no real power, No one fears the Queen in 
England ; every one fears the ministers of the law, 
who take her name but take their own way. As 
little does any one fear our nominal sovercign, the 
people. Our chief law-makers buy for themselves 
the right to make laws for the rest of us, A place in 
the Senate of the United States from this state is 
said to have cost the elected one a few years ago 
forty thousand dollars; some say twice as much, 
What does a senator so chosen owe to the people ? 
They are not his masters, Ile has bought his free- 
dom. As little are our judges who administer the 
law restrained by any wholesome fear of the sover 
dign people. They fear only the managers of nomi 
hating conventions, the men who make a business of 
polities and who are looking, like their neighbors in 
other occupations, to make profit out of the profes- 
sion they have chosen, 


That there is very great rottenness in on legislation, 
state ancl federal, no one doubts. That 
existe, andl is epreacing among the judges, few whe 
look inte the mutter can doubt, Th we leave them as 
how, dependent for continiianees in offiee, that is de 
pendent for their livelihood, upon the ianagers of 
political clubs, we must expect the rot to spread, 
Amost able and experieneed judge inthis elty, held 
inthe highest esteem for his knowledge of law and 
his integrity in administering it, who is now dead, 
Wis humiliated a year or two before his death into 
Currying favor with a notorious fighting-man and 
into urging the fighting man's appointment to high 
office, because his own term of oflice was about to ex 
pire and the fighting-man was powerful at primary 
Meetings, It was weak, nay it was corrupt, in him 
thus to barter away his certificate of another man’s 
800d repute, to which, but for the consideration of 
benefit to himself, he would not have certified, It 
Was almost as corrupt in him to do this as to give an 
unrighteous decision for the sake of this man’s favor. 
But he was old and had no means of living save his 
talary, and the strongest of us may not safely be 
ed Into temptation. It is we the people who are 
chiefly to blame, if we are the governing power, for 
Putting our hired servants in a position of so much 
temptation. A few years ago a gentleman of this city 
Was appointed receiver of a broken corporation ; his 
Commissions amounted toa handsome sum ; When the 
JUdge who had appointed him came to taxhis bill 


rotteiiess 





and to order if. paid, he was not ashamed to ask the 
receiver to pay over to him, the judge, half the com- 
missions. 
ten thousand dollars. This judge, the fact not being 
known to many, holds up his head among us as be- 
longing, in the cant of the day, not to the dangerous 
classes, but to the highly respectable portion of 
society. Few clergymen, even if the fact were known 
to them, but would salute respectfully and lovingly 
this well-clad thief, although they would have scorn- 
ed the repentant thief on the cross. So gradual and 
insidious is the corrupting process of frequent elec- 
tions with our judges that many of them, who know 
themselves to be beyond the influence of a direct 
bribe, yet fear to offend or to deny favors to lawyers 
who are active in political conventions. Pure judges, 
who are not themselves active politicians, fear their 
corrupt associates on the bench who are known to be 


‘powerful in party management and do things under 


that fear which they ought not to do. All of them 
unfortunately have favors to ask of each other in the 
appointment of sons and nephews and friends as refer- 
ees, receivers, and so on. The leaven of corruption 
may be limited in actual extent as yet, but it is work- 
ing its poison through the judicial loaf very fast. 

It was a mistake in the federal Constitution to 
give the choice of United States senators to the leg- 
islatures of the states. It has made a United States 
senatorship a purchasable commodity. This choice 
should have been given to the whole people of the 
state, It was a much worse mistake in our state con- 
stitution to sul ject our judges to short terms of office 
and frequent re-election. 

The dangerous classes of our society are not to be 
found at the Five Points where the police go to hunt 
them. The dangerous classes crowd our municipal 
and legislative halls and sit, some of them, on the 
bench to judge their fellow-men and to steal the 
property of their fellows by the safe method of a legal 
decision, The poor rogues of the Five Points are an 
open sore; it is easy to guard against the spread of 
their poison. The rich rogues who buy up legisla- 
tures and share the spoils of unrighteous judges are 
busy at the vit@ls of the body politic. These are our 
rulers; an oligarchy of rich and greedy plunderers, 
some of one party and some of another, ostensibly 
fighting each other at the polls, but secretly associated 
in nefarious schemes, No human being is so unseru- 
pulous as a rich man with whom increase of wealth 
produces not satiety but a sharper appetite. The 
most pitiable prostitute has a more sympathetic and 
conscientious nature thag he. The power of this 
class of men is irresistible in nominating conventions, 
and it is only by getting rid, as far as possible, of 
these conventions, and giving to the people the power 
as Wellof nominating as of choosing their candidates, 
that we can hope to fight corruption, 
this of Caneerots Classes will continue to rule tis, 


Until we do 


The privilege of voting will become more and nore 
the poor privilege of choosing between one rope 
andl Hote, 

We as yet see nothing more efleetive than the 
plan we live already proposed, to wits that not 
the number of the Legislature but the wumber of 
voters which shall constitute a sufficient eonstitu- 
ney for a member shall be fixed by the eonstitu 
tion, If this be fixed at twenty-live hundred, any 
twenty-five hundred men may combine to nominate 
No trading 
with other combinations, no seeking the favor of pro- 


and to ensure the election of a member, 


fessional politicians, will be necessary, Every class 
of the community, every set of men who have com 

mon interests or -common opinions, can secure their 
full share of representation, at no cost of money and 
little cost of labor, and yet every elector shall vote 
for but one man, The reform of the lower house of 
the Legislature is the most important part of the task 
now devolved on the Constitutional Convention, We 
must, somehow, reform the law-making body, which 
exercises the highest functions of government and 
which is now the tool of an oligarchy of rich thieves. 
There has been much to degrade the state and to 
make us despair of democratic government during 
the past few years; but of all that has been said or 
done, the action of our Jast Legislature has been most 
flagrant and most ingeniously calculated to make us 
contemptible in the eyes of the world. 


The judge’s half would have been over | 





L ROPHECIES are seductive and analogies are 

dangerous, but there is little risk in predicting 
that sooner,or later France and Prussia will join is- 
sue in a great war and that, as the latter has boldly 
disregarded the work of 1815, the former will ulti- 
mately insist upon its complete demolition. The bat- 
tle of Sadowa made war between France and Prussia 
inevitable ; the question is only one of time and op- 
portunity. Each party knows this, and Prussia very 
naturally desires, if fighting there must be, to have it 
come off at once. With equal regard for her own in- 
terest, France prefers to diplomatize, to invite confer- 
ences of the great powers, to do anything, in short, 
which will gain time in order to put her magnificent 
forces into the most efficient condition. From this 
point of view the acquiescence of Prussia in the Lon- 
don Peace Congress is a diplomatic triumph for Na- 





poleon. Both parties know that, profess what they 
may, shift the ostensible cause as they may, tempc- 
rarily adjust as they may, the sequel to all the proto- 
cols, feints, and preliminaries lies in a single word— 
war, 

There was no love lost between the two countries 
before Prince-Marsbal Blucher “ came up” at Water- 
loo; since then their mutual hatred has been cordial, 
that of the kumiliated nation being naturally the 
most profound. Frenchmen will never forget the 
bitter severity with which they were treated by the 
Prussians after the victory of the Allies. The first 
thing Blucher did when he got into Paris was to un- 
dermine the splendid bridge of Jena, which would 
have certainly been blown up but for the ewrnest in- 
terference of Wellington. He was far more rigorous 
than the other commanders in exacting requisitions ; 
his forces, indeed, were maintained so much to their 
own satisfaction that, with a happy stroke of patri- 
otic thrift, they declined to receive the pay due to 
them by their own state until they returned home. 
By this characteristic device they lived on the coun- 
try in good earnest, and left no money behind which 
they had brought into it. The excesses imputed to 
the Allies, so far as the imputations were just, were 
chiefly committed by Prussians, Even Talleyrand 
and Fouché exonerated the English, and the soldiers 
of the other powers lagged behind the Prussians in 
spoliation and rapine. 

But these are not the. only bitter memosies cher- 
ished by France of Prussian actions, Blucher was 
the first to suggest, indeed to insist upon, the remov- 
al from Paris and restitution to their original pos- 
sessors of all those glorious pictures and statues, the 
art-spoils of twenty years of victory, with which Na- 
poleon had decorated Paris to endow her with the 
proud distinction of being the art-centre of the 
world, It has been well said that the French might 
have forgiven the British general the battle of Water- 
loo atid the tuking of Paris, but the removal of these 
treastifes, to which they attached so much conse 
quence as marking at ones theit long train of eon 
qliests anc determining the tank of their eapital ia 
its relation to the arts, they never ean and never will 
Wellington managed to defer the settle- 
ment of the delieate question, and Louis XVIIL., 
Whatever may have been his sense of the justice of 


pardon, 


what was required of him, allowed his ministers to 
evade as long as possible a restitution so humiliating 
to the national pride, The Prussian pictures hap- 
pened to be about the worst of the collection, but 
this did not deter their owners from being the first, 








as they were the most pertinacious, sticklers for their 
return, This, we repeat, the French have never par- 
doned and never will. They are a peculiar people, 
and will forget and forgive all the amercements of 
their triumphant foes, heavy burdens for years as they 
were upon their commerce and agriculture, before 
they will excuse the deportation of the Corinthian 
Horses or that of the Venus de Medicis. 
Luxembourg isa mere trifle, a pretext, in this mat- 
ter, and a dozen as plausible could be found upon 
occasion between Alsace and Cambray. But that the 
exigencies of the French Emperor's situation will 
justify his recession to a more favorable opportunity 
seems doubtful. His people are in an ominously 
sensitive condition and much more friction will 
produce an internal explosion. War with Prussia 
i would be highly popular for various reasons, some of 
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which we have traced. We differ from current opin- 
ion, as we have said before, in believing that, 
in the event of 1 conflict, Prussia will have the 
worst of it. The Prussians themselves think that 
with immediate war they would be in Paris 
in three months, We think an easily imagined 
contrary result would be much more probable. The 
Prussians were in Paris once before, it is true, but 
they did not go there alone and alone they would not 
long have stayed there, Their recent success has 
been too dizzily sudden and their elation is at present 
a shade too pronounced, American sympathy, in 
general, we should say will be impartially withheld 
from either combatant; although it is certainly true 
that the implicit tribute to our national vanity con- 
veyed by the somewhat hasty departure of Napoleon 
III. from Mexico rather inclines us at the moment to 
regard him with cordiality and approbation, We are, 
at all events, more convinced than ever of his discern- 
ment, and this enhances our faith in his success in the 
impending war. 








BORES. 

HE barbaric aggressions of bores constitute the 

one form of persecution against which neither the 
tolerant spirit of the age nor the adroit prevision of 
legislative enactments afford any protection. Every- 
body complains of bores, and the question naturally 
arises how it happens that an evil so universally felt 
has not been in some way provided against. The 
answer is‘a melancholy but demonstrable one. What 
is one man’s bore is another man’s solace, and per- 
haps even his amusement. Temperament, education, 
and experience are so various that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to foretell whether the society of a given indi- 
vidual will be highly agreeable to another or offen- 
sively the reverse. This is true of jokes as well as of 
people, and the audience at a theatre furnishes a very 
pat illustraiion, A player gives utterance to what is 
meant for a witticism and straightway the galleries 
are convulsed with laughter, and so is, perhaps, a 
portion of the boxes; but if you look carefully you 
will see a certain number of faces fixed in immovable 
gravity. The unhappy owners of these faces are 
bored. To them the jest is very dreary, flat, and 
pointiess ; they would plainly have preferred not to 
have heard it, and the mirth of their more easily 
pleased @ompanions is in itself distasteful to them, 
It is clear from this that no system of protection 
against bores could readily be devised. More than 
half the audience would resent the protection of the 
minority as a positive curtailment of their own grati- 
fication.. Thus the few must be pestered that the 
many may be pleased; and the rule is applicable to 
individuals as well as to masses, There are men who 
are what may be termed the Merry Andrews of so- 
ciety ; whom most of their acquaintance will assure 
you are so excruciatingly funny as to be quite irre- 
sistible; you see them and find them to be unmiti- 
gated and cruel bores; you feel disappointed in the 
face of your experience, and your chagrin is, perhaps, 
partly visible; the funny men see this and caricature 
you to their heart's content by way of revenge, Thus 
you are not. only bored but punished for not liking 
it, and the keenness of your perception subjects you 
to unkinder criticism than would its bluntness, 

The amount of torture which is inflicted upon sen 
sitive souls by bores passes all calculation, and the 
worst of it is that, turn where we will, we ean find 
no remedy, No Mr, Bergh writes admonitory letters 
to restrain, to expostulate, or to aflix a stigma, No 
clergymen launch forth their condemnations from the 
pulpit. No newspapers endeavor to curb an evil 
from which, however, their editors are pre-eminent 
sufferers, Society at large pampers and protects the 
bores, and consequently the wretched beings have it 
all their own way. An instinctive consciousness that 
there is something democratic in boring people, and 
conversely something unjustifiably exclusive and 
captious in objecting to it, lies, no doubt, at the root 
of the matter; and the regular elevation of so many 
bores to office is a strong argument in support of the 
theory. Still it cannot be doubted that large num- 
bers of bores are substantially unconscious ones, 
Were it otherwise the army would be sensibly dimin- 
ished. If men really appreciated the selfishness and 
folly of taking up the time and attention of others 











upon whom they have no just claim and with whom 
they are not intellectually in sympathy, it cannot be 
but that there is enough average good nature and 
sense of justice in their hearts to prompt them to de- 
sist. Assuming this postulate to be sound, it is 
worth while to endeavor gently to persuade people to 
examine themselves with earnestness to see whether 
they are not, after all, bores, and, in that case, to 
pave the way to their amendment, It is a very sad 
thing, no doubt, to be a bore; but it is much worse 
to be a cheat, a coward, or a murderer, If we start 
from the broad ground that none have the right to 
distract the brains, try the patience, and so spoil the 
tempers of others, we arrive at the conclusion that 
no one has the right, if he can help it, to be a bore, 
Some, indeed, cannot help it, but the majority can ; 
and it is, therefore, a common duty for each one to 
strive to get at the fact, so far as his own case is con- 
cerned, with a view to labor for the diminution of 
the aggregate of bores in his own person, 

The practical shape in which boring does so much 
mischief és that of consuming valuable time which is 
the property of others by idle, needless, frivolous, 
and commonplace conversation, There is scarcely 
any phase of stupidity more frequent than that which 
leads people to assume that because they have no use 
for their time others have none. This may truly be 
indulged in without malevolence, but there are those 
who deliberately rely on the amiability, the delicacy 
and forbearance of their victims to spare them 
from the unpleasant rebuffs which are richly deserved. 
Now, it is proper to suppose, especially in a com- 
munity like this, that in business hours every man 
has something better to do than to fritter away time 
in aimless babble. It is particularly reasonable in 
the case of people whose attention is known to be 
greatly engrossed by details to refrain from this 
species of boring which becomes, with irritable and 
nervous people, sometimes almost maddening. Nine 
times out of ten the object of interview with such 
persons could be better attained through the pen 
than the tongue. ‘To insist upon employing the lat- 
ter is also open to the further grave objection that 
those who would wish to be scrupulously truthful and 
conscientious are driven in pure desperation to the 
practice of deceit by causing their presence to be 
denied to those who have established their character 
as bores; and this again does harm by often prevent- 
ing sensible people who really have something to 
say from getting the opportunity to say it. 

Bores always take something out of one. It may 
be difficult with scientific precision to say what, but 
that they take something is indisputable. Who has 
not felt a load suddenly lifted off his heart, generally 
accompanied by a long sigh of relief and followed by 


a strange sensation of lassitude, after the departure of 


an expert bore? Ife has carried something away 
from you which you cannot estimate, or define, or even 
name, but which you are positively certain has left 
you fainter, weaker, and less elastic than you were be- 
fore, It is not always because he has made you talk ; 
for a reading bore—the kind which pulls out or 
takes up a book or a newspaper and insists, incarnate 
fiend that he is, on reading long passages aloud to 
you—will produce much the same effect, Tt is not 
produced by any physical exertion on your part, but 
is a apiritual or psychological abstraction which ean 
be felt but not explained, Perhaps the variety who 
produces this exhausting phenomenon in the most 
striking degree is the loquacious and incoherent bore, 
Your spasmodic efforts to pretend that you are inter- 
ested and that you trace some meaning and cohesion 
in his insensate gabble probably constitute the most 
fatiguing process to which it is in the power of bores 
to subject you, The bore who insists upon having a 
categorical statement of your views on a given subject 
is trying enough, but less so than the former, for the 
reason that he does not impose such fearful mental 
dislocations, The cheerful and enthusiastic bore, who 
roars with laughter at nothing and seeks to establish 
a social reputation by parading high spirits upon in- 
sufficient premises, is of a potential kind ; and where 
he unites with this proclivity great force of lungs and 
a general disinclination to hear any one else talk, he 
is very effective indeed. His opposite—the bore who 
fears you are having too easy a time of it, that your 
path is too thickly strewn with sunshine and flowers, 











er 
and that it is incumbent upon him to cast as many 
shadows on it in a given time as possible—is another 
variety which is almost equally fascinating. 

But to enumerate the catalogue of bores is a ted}. 
ous and unprofitable task; indeed, the attempt is q 
bore in itself; and although he who drives fat horses 
need not of necessity himself be fat, there is a trans. 
pository danger in his driving them too long, Foy 
inscrutable reasons bores are permitted to exist; and 
it is perhaps most dutiful and brotherly to accept 
them as we do mosquitoes, whose useful purposes 
none can see but which all are called upon to ae. 
knowledge, rather than by ceaseless grumbling to 
chafe and wear out our spirits, Bores are not the 
only things whose raison d'étre is at present beyond 
our ken; and they may prove after all to have been 
the checks and stops of the social machine, without 
which it would have run on to destruction or crum. 
bled into chaos. We should remember besides this 
that, intellectually speaking, there are probably beings 
to whom the brightest souls that ever enlivened the 
earth would be unmitigated bores, Even Sydney 
Smith and Brinsley Sheridan might be bores to higher 
intelligences, and such a reflection should inculcate 
modesty and teach us to possess our souls with pati. 
ence, 


OUR CITY RAILWAYS. 

GREAT cry has gone up to the Legislature and has 

been echoed almost every day by the public press 
for cheap and rapid travel between the extremities of 
Manhattan island. The Legislature treats it with con. 
tempt and adjourns. A hundred thousand persons living 
in the upper portion of the city and having business down 
town, besides thousands entering or leaving New York 
from or to the east, north, or west, by the New Haven, 
Harlem, or Hudson River cars, daily suffer delay and in- 
convenience from the slow, disjointed, and unpleasant 
methods of getting from Harlem river to the Battery. 

One can ride forty miles in the country, be warm and 
comfortable, with an easy, cushioned seat, and his face to 
the front, in the same time which it takes to ride eight 
miles in the metropolis of the Union, jolting, crowding, 
freezing or sweltering, and breathing impure air, The 
passengers on city railroads are counted by thousands 
where those on country roads are counted by hundreds, 
yet with this enormous surplus the city cars: receive 
nearly or quite the same rate per mile for each passenger. 
The charge by steam cars is about two cents per mile for 
each first-class passenger. The passengers on the city 
cars do not ride on an average more than three miles 
each, which is also two cents per mile. At present the 
steam roads give country travellers an advantage in the 
city by bringing them rapidly as far as the vicinity of 
Fortieth Street; but they will soon be required to stop 
at Harlem river. 

We are then left entirely to the tender mercies of horse 
railroads. But the Legislature, instead of providing for 
this nine miles of travel between the two ends of New 
York, gives us more horse railroads, for which nobody 
asks, to be built on chaotic plans and with eccentric and 
incomprehensible routes, Let us look into the subject of 
horse railroads and discover, if possible, whether this 
course is probably taken for the benefit of a few epecula 
tors or for that of the great public, 

Our city railroads make annual reports to the state 
engineer which are chiefly remarkable for the skill with 
which the profite are concealed, ‘These reports are, how 
ever, the only records that ean be consulted, ‘Take the 
report of the Third Avenue Hailroad, This rond in the 
chief means of communication between Harlem river atl 
the lower part of the eity, and for other reasons it may 
be fairly chosen as an illustration of the system of hore 
railroads, It does the mort business of any in the coun 
try; it has more cars and carries ita patrons at a greater 
speed and at cheaper rates, in proportion to the distances, 
than any other, Its cars run night and day and are almost 
always on time, It has made more money than any other 
road and has, therefore, the means of furnishing better 
accommodations than any other, It was built in 1854. It 
has a straight route through the main artery of the city 
for eight miles, It runs one hundred and eighty cars # 
intervals, during some portions of the day, of a minute, 
and at the rate of six miles per hour, or the trip of 8% 
teen miles in three hours, It charges 7 cents for pas 
sengers passing the depot at Sixty-fifth Street and 6 
cents for others, which is acent for the revenue tax 10 
addition to the rate allowed by law. ‘The man who 
rides eight miles pays but 7 cents; the man who rides 
a block pays 6 cents. The capital stock of the Third 
Avenue Railroad is $1,170,000; bat the cost of iis 
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track, buildings, horses, cars, land, etc., has been about 
$1,200,000. 

By the reports to the state engineer it appears that for 
the five years ending with 1865 the expense of maintain- 
ing and operating the Third Avenue Railroad had been 
$2,933,000, while the total earnings had been $3,714,000, 

jving a8 the amount of earnings over expenses for five 
years $781,000. Out of this a dividend was declared each 
year, except 1865, of $140,400, or twelve per cent. In 1865 
it was nine per cent., with a surplus fund of nearly $40,- 
000. In 1866, by a published abstract of the state engineer's 
report, the total receipts were $1,237,000 and the running 
expenses $837,000, giving as the amount of receipts over 
expenses $400,000, Only the usual dividend, however, 
of $140,400, or twelve per cent,, was declared, with $56,000 
remaining as a surplus fund, Tf this surplus had been 
divided, the dividend might have been made seventeen 
percent. ‘Tho difference between seven per cent, and 
seventeen per cent, would have paid the running expenses 
of the Ninth Avenue Railroad for 1865 three times over. 
In 1866, the Third Avenue cars ran four millions of miles, 
The number of ciphers in the amount is suspicious, for 
the report of 1865 gives the number of miles run as 
exactly three millions, and the increase of passengers has 
not been in the same ratio, The number of passengers car- 
ried was twenty millions. By the report of 1865, each 
Third Avenue car averaged ninety passengers per trip, and 
bythe report of 1866, 250,000 trips were run with an aver- 
age of eighty passengers per trip, or forty each way. A 
car seats not forty, but twenty-two persons. The kind- 
hearted public sympathizes with the Third Avenue di- 
rectors When they complain that all the people want to 
ride down-town at,the same time in the morning and up- 
town at the same time at night, so that they have to 
run their cars all the time empty one way. For the 
public reads stories and political speeches and never looks 
at so dry a document as the state engineer’s report ; the 
more especially as that report is carefully restrained from 
immediate publication and too extensive circulation. 
The public, therefore, is never informed that the average 
number of passengers carried each way on every Third 
Avenue car, day and night, the year round, is forty, 
while the number of seats is twenty-two. It would 
furthermore appear that if the cars are partly empty one 
way, then the persons who, according to this calculation, 
would occupy those seats are also obliged to stand, At 
six o'clock at night, or thereabouts, about twenty thou- 
sand people are anxious to come up-town on the east side 
of the city at the same time and there are only the See- 
ond and Third Avenue railroads to accommodate them. 
The consequence is a very disagreeable crowding. There 
are generally as many as seventy or seventy-five persons 
ona Third Avenue car at that time, and throughout the 
trip people are getting on and off, making the number 
carried nearer to one hundred. But it also happens that 
about the same time in the evening a great number of 
people are coming down from up-town to evening enter 
tainments, and that even some of these have to stand. 

The ordinance regulating the rates of fare of hackney 
coaches fixes the price to Harlem and returning, with the 
privilege of remaining three hours, for one or more pas- 

tengers, at $5. ‘The hack has two horses like a car, and 
if it is lighter it has to go over the inequalities of the 
streets instead of along the smooth and level track. The 
owner has to wait for his job, and sometimes may not 
earn more than #2 or $5 for the day. Vor the same trip 
the Third Avenue chr earns, on the average, at 64 cents 
per passenger, $5 for each trip, or 624 cents per mile and 
teturning, The car runs continuously, and there is no 
Waiting three hours for a passenger to return, The aver 
Age receipts for the trip in 1405, when the company did 
hol earn AO tuch AB last year, Was This is con: 
siderably lows por mile, however, than some other of the 
city railroada earn, ‘The Mourth Avenue Railroad in 
1865 cared #1 per mile and returning, ‘The man who 
thould get a contract to run one hundred and fifty hacks 
bight and day, oreven one hack night and day, to Harlem, 
eight trips in twenty-four hours, at §5 per trip, or, better 
ail, for $1 per mile and returning, would soon retire on 
his profits, A car running eight trips aday earns $40, Of 
this $8 48 would be paid to the conductors and drivers, 
and the company keeps $31 52 for the expenses of the 
tar, horses, and buildings, for salaries, and especially for 
dividends, What proportion of the profits are probably 
dividends? 

Now, this exhibit is from a report which gives no ade- 
quate idea of the profits of the road. During its opera- 
tion, for instance, the stockholders, in addition to their 
dividends, have had the pleasure of dividing a very con- 
tiderable amount of stock among themselves, which fact 
Would never be suspected from any report to the state 
engineer. As a private speculation it is evident that the 
Third Avenue Railroad is a good investment ; and from 
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this statement of its profits the reader may form some 
idea of the inducements which might be offered to legis- 
lators to authorize other similar roads, Looking at this 
road, however, as a chartered public convenience, people 
sometimes grumble about it. But generally they are 
very mildand inoffensive. They do not like to hurt any- 
body's feelings. They know that they get their ride 
very cheap; that it is almost impossible to run more than 
a car per minute; and particularly that if there is any- 
thing they do not like they are at perfect liberty—in 
their own language—to lump it, whatever that may be. 
They know that the poor Second Avenue road, which 
acarcely pays its expenses, did not obtain the right to 
run to Chambers Street and tap some of the travel of the 
Third Avenue for the reason that one road had more 
money to expend to defeat a public convenience than the 
other had to carry it; and they hope that they may pos- 
sibly have a steam railroad to Harlem river one of these 
days, 

This lamb-like public, with its backbone weakened by 
hanging to straps, sets its feet into the odorous straw 
which is placed on the floor of the Third Avenue cars 
twenty millions of times, as we have seen, during the 
year, This represents about twenty-eight thousand peo- 
ple riding twice a day every day of the year. Yet, such 
are the curiosities of legislation and so peculiar is the 
distribution of power under our present system, and such 
are the liabilities and responsibilities of corporate bodies 
in this city and generally, no doubt, throughout the coun- 
try, that if these twenty-eight thousand persons, paying to 
the company about $3,400 per day, and riding on the cars 
twice a day the year round, should desire a certain thing 
done for their accommodation and comfort, and five or 
seven gentlemen, as, for instance, the Messrs. Remsen, 
Hart, Wilson G. Hunt, Maltby G. Lane, William A. Dar- 
ling, should not desire it done, the twenty-eight thousand 
might grumble, threaten, suffer, and writhe for the want 
of its doing, and the seven gentlemen would look on be- 
nignantly from private carriages and smile at their hard 
words and tortures. 

We read that a high-spirited people once existed on 
this continent who refused to pay a tax unjustly levied ; 
who threw overboard a cargo of tea thus taxed in Boston 
harbor ; and who finally went to war and cast off alle. 
giance to a great power. That kingdom which ruled 
the waves and on which the sun never went down was 
weaker than a railroad corporation. The arts of tyranny 
have assumed subtler forms since then. Look at one 
item of railroad finance. A cent per passenger is charged 
on our railroads for the revenue tax instead of the three 
per cent. on the dollar which they have to pay. By this 
simple transaction the Third Avenue Railroad (assuming 
that but few tickets at the just price are sold) takes from 
the public $170,000, Instead of paying its tax to the 
government out of its own profits, it not only takes its 
tax from the public, but $170,000 besides, which $170,- 
000 goes into the pockets of private individuals. The 
law of Congress allowing the railroads to charge an 
extra cent goes out of operation some time in April, but 
will probably be re-enacted, The companies charged the 
extra cent previous to the passage of the law, and may 
just as well charge it after the law goes out of operation 
—the law being simply a matter of convenience, Editors 
write about the illegalities practised by railroad compa- 
nies. The directors smile at such articles with a benign 
inner consciousness that they can procure the passage of 
nearly any act they like, legalizing whatever they may 
wish to do, at the City Hall or at Albany and, perhaps, 
at Washington for half of that $170,000, But few peo: 
ple care for an extra cent or two every day ; and if they 
ate wearied by standing and annoyed by crowds, they 
abuse each other and the conductors, and are exceedingly 
gratified if the owners of the road condescend to bow to 
them, The Common Couneil has ordinances requiring a 
license of $50 for each ear run by any company in the 
city, In the ease of the Third Avenue Company, the 
license would be §0,000—not much for it to pay; it 
spent nearly as much in 1865 for premium on pennies 
and discount on money, But the Third Avenue prefers 
to keep it rather than pay it; soit keeps it, Little good 
it will ever do the public, whether paid to the city or 
kept by the company, and it is immaterial which has it, 

A man getting on a Third Avenue car, unless he be one 
of the twenty-two who at the extreme end of the route 
burst into it and fill the seats in a twinkling, is nearly 
certain to be obliged to stand between 6 and 10 A, M. 
going down town and between 4 and 11 P, M, going up 
(with sometimes a lull at 7and 8), any time of the year. 
On Sundays, from March till November, if he desires to 
go up town to Yorkville, Harlem, Central Park, or West- 
chester county, or to return from those places in the after” 
noon, he must stand. Since the excise law has been in 














mous, glutting both the Second and Third Avenues. If 
there is skating at the Central Park in the winter, or a 
concert on Saturday or Wednesday afternoon in the sum- 
mer, or a picnic at Jones’s Wood or in Westchester county 
or at any of the numerous gardens at the edge of the city, 
or races at Jerome Park, he must stand both going and 
returning. If there is a snow-storm, only half the num- 
ber of cars are run and the crowd is frightful; the aver- 
age number fora trip during all day being nearly one 
hundred each way. During the strike last summer the 
papers stated that a conductor returned two hundred and 
twenty-five fares from a trip from Sixty-fifth Street to the 
City Halland back, In the latter part of the afternoon 
during the snow-storma last winter of course not one half 
could ride who desired, Women with baskets and babies, 
and disabled men, stood on the cornera vainly beckoning 
the cara running past all thé awifter; and persona who 
were able to spring on while they were in motion crowded 
them to exceas, “I run a mail train,’ said a conductor, 
hilariously ; “no women allowed on board,” 

The inconvenience of this crowding of cars is one of 
the things which can better be imagined than described, 
and which can be best realized by experience, It may 
be experienced on nearly any city route at certain times 
of the day. We have taken the Third Avenue road as 
an example not because it is the worst conducted, but 
because it is the most important and, in seme respects, 
the best conducted of the city railroads. 

But the public not only submits to the calm contempt 
with which the Legislature treats its demand for a steam 
railroad, but also submits to these inconveniences from 
the horse railroads; paying its taxes to the state and its 
fares to the corporations without a murmur. It deserves 
precisely the treatment it receives. The politicians buy 
up its votes on speculation, and sell the rights supposed 
to be represented by those votes at a very heavy advance 
on the cost. Therefore, a project which will profit 
twenty or thirty individuals has a chance of success; 
but one intended merely for the accommodation of a con- 
stituency of one or two hundred thousand people is not 
likely to receive the slightest consideration. 

Who, then, is to answer the question why a great 
steam railroad might not be constructed on as comipre- 
hensive and systematic a plan and with as clear a view 
of the future needs of the metropolis as a great park? 
The thought takes the breath away. If stich a road were 
built the travel between the extremities of the island 
would treble in five years. Why might it not be safe, 
cheap, swift, pleasant, sufficient, and well-ordered ; and, 
finally, why might it not be operated solely for the pub- 
lic good ? 


THROWING STONES, 
tana Mr. Seward’s adoption of McCrackenization 
4 as a means of maintaining discipline in his diplo- 
matic corps, nothing that has happened for a long time 
has been so much to the taste of the small wits as the 
prolonged newspaper war-dance between “II, G.” and 
«“T, W.” During the entire contest the newspapers of 
both followed the example of rural journals of the Eatan- 
swill type so far as to employ language that might do 
service in a controversy between 7'e Acheron Advertiser 
and Zhe Turtarus Times, and in his final paragraph “ H. 
G.” was impelled to fill several lines with hard words 
before he could bring himself to say, “I propose to have 
no further controversy,’—which, by the way, is hardly so 
final or so satisfactory as it might be, because “ 'T, W.” 
may decline the proposal and renew hostilities. It is 
difficult to understand how a pair of séptuagenarians 
that have been familiar for half a century or so with 
newspaper squabbles and know just how much satisfac 
tion tsiially comes of them, could allow themselves to get 
involved in such a complication, They might, if they 
pleased, be b/fea joives to one another and avail them 
selves of all opportunities todo each other an injury, but 
they ought to have learned long ago that in this kind of 
fight, while each has only a possible chanes of hurting 
his opponent, he is absolutely certain to be injured him 
self, “HH, G,,” itis true, may have been fully assured in 
his own mind that by no possibility eould *'T, W,” prove 
him to bea scoundrel; but then a great many people 
were quite sure to think that *'T, W,” had done go con- 
clusively, which, so far as “H, G,” is concerned, comes to 
the same thing. 

There are very few subjects in which a general theo- 
retical wisdom so coexists with a no less general practi- 
cal folly as in this matter of throwing stones. Most 
people know well enough that in some respect or other 
they live in glass houses, but they cannot for their lives 
resist an adroitly offered provocation to commence a 
stone-throwing match. It is a verystrong point in favor 
of the development theory that even tolerably wise men 





force, the Sunday travel to Westchester county is enor- 


can be taunted into answering with showers of cocoanuts 
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the people below them who pelt them with stones,|too with an Jf. I knew when seven justices could not 

knowing quite well all the while, if they would only | take up a quarrel ; but when the parties were met them- | 
tuke time to think about it, the onesidedness of the | selves, one of them thought but of an Jf, as, If you said | 
whole affair. Of course, in cases of this kind, one of | so, then I said so; and they shook hands, and swore | 
the parties shows anything but folly. It would be a| brothers. Your Jf is the only peacemaker ; much virtue 
long lifework to write the histories of the sharp people | in Jf.” In fact, it is by his aid that not a few in whom 
who have made their fortunes by engaging greater ones | the Jack of caution is not accompanied by the possession 
than themselves in throwing stones at them. The Au-} of valor are forced to emerge, with more or less humilia- 
tocrat states the principle clearly in his hydrostatic par-| tion and consumption of humble-pie, from the conflict 
adox of controversy. “ You know,” he says, “that, if you| they accepted with imprudent willingness. But some- 
had a bent tube, one arm of which was of the size of a| times, to the general delight, an habitual stone thrower 
pipe-stem, and the other big enough to hold the ocean, | will find himself engaged with a Tartar and as ignobly 
water would stand at the same height in the one as in| put to rout by his own weapons as the matrons of Bil. 
the other. Controversy equalizes fools and wise men in| lingsgate on whom Theodore Hook, or whoever it was, 
the same way,—and the fools know it.” There are more | brought to bear the treasures of his mathematical, logical, 
people than is popularly supposed who prove themselves | and metaphysical vocabularies. There is no absolute 
in this matter to be anything but fools, and show their | certainty against a reverse of this kind. Even Shylock 
practical appreciation of this essential fact by quietly en-/| failed notably. The adroitest assailant is liable at times 
during any amount of persecution, and submitting to be | to find his match when he had vaingloriously reckoned 
mangled with the fortitude of the Spartan boy who hid | on unopposed victory ; the stones he throws most fiercely 
a stolen wolf under his cloak, rather than be tempted | may return like boomerangs upon him, his enemy may 











from their stronghold of silence. Such is the natural) find weak spots where he thought his harness sure, 


refug? of conservatism ; and conservatives, who are gen- | or may himseif be clad in unexpected armor of proof. In 
erally astute enough, know that their surest way to hold 


their ground is to decline battle and take the pelting 
with the best grace possible. A very fine instance 4 
this kind of wisdom was affurded the other day by the 
president of the Camden and Amboy railroad company, 
who was, we are told, inveighing bitterly against 
The North American Revicw's exposure of the practices 


is likely to go forth to shear and come back shorn. 

The habit no doubt is avery foolish and very unprofit- 
able one. It is one, nevertheless, to which men, whether 
| they live in glass houses or not, have been addicted from 
‘time immemorial, and which they are unlikely to ab- 
_jure so long as they are men. To be sure, there are 
of that corporation bat, to a question whether he would | cases in which temporary benefit may be had from ston- 
not prepare an official denial, made answer that it had | ing people by whom it is desirable to be stoned in return, 
been their uniform policy to take no notice of attacks, to) but in the long run it will be found that, like gambling, 
rely on the public assurance of their integrity, and—con-| all such reliances are delusive and fatal, The only class, 
tinue to do as they had been doing before. Poor Dean | so far as we are aware, who have attempted to make the 
Alford would be a happier and more complacent man | habit reapectable are the people who throw stones on 
than we suppose he is to-day if he had been wise enough | high moral grounds and with the most edifying demon 
to take quietly the chastisement he deserved for his strations of piousanimority, ‘These ornaments of their 
original folly in demonstrating the dangers of a little) profession would do well to ponder the example of the 
learning, instead of trying with his popgun to defend | very orthodox gentlemen whose holy rage against a rep 
hia glass house againet people who shot with ballistas, | rehensible person elicited the permission, “THe that is 
Unfortunately for society, most of the people who, in | without ain among you, let hit firat cast a stone at her,” 

whereupon they may remember that the orthodox 
gentlemen, “being convieted by their own conscience, 
went out one by one, beginning at the eldest even unto 
the Inet.’ Stonethrowlng da by po menna without ite 
moral aapects and it ie sometines ae well to repard mat 
tera from thin point of view 


their aversion to throwing stoves, give token of superior 
Wiedom in their generation, are aa a Claes just those 
whose fortitude and constancy ia to the misfortune of the 
public, If roguea were only addicted to falling out and 
ventilating reeiprocal griefa through the newapapers, 


there would be a fair prospect of the suppression of rob Nobody who does ko ean 


. : . . . . | 
fine, stone-throwing at its best is a sport in which one | 
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tions descriptive of wonderful effect produced by great 
singers in certain striking passages such as always tend 
to make an audience exacting and easily displeased, 
There are, too, differences of opinion and of taste respect. 
ing time, weight, and proportion which readily give birth 
to various criticism of any possible performance, The 
more celebrated a work is—the more imposing its place 
in the temple of cognate art—the more is expectancy 
heightened for those who are not familiar with it, and the 
more rigorous is the criticism of its performance on the 
part of those whoare. Hence we hold that when such a 
performance is as generally and comprehensively gue. 
cessful as was that of the Messiah at St. John’s, the 
achievement should be generously recognized and the 
meed of praise ungrudgingly awarded. In this partic. 
ular case the attempt was a highly creditable one; and 
had it fa'len far shorter of adequate fulfilment than jp 
fact it did, there was much to excuse defect and to justify 
confidence in future improvement. 

It was, perhaps, for some such reasons as have been 
stated above that we felt that the principal tenor and 
bass of this occasion were not quite equal to its require. 
ments. We have not had the pleasure frequently to heer 
either gentleman, but both seemed in bad voice and, con. 
ceding all praise for the evident fidelity and conscientious. 
ness of their efforts, we consider both to have been over. 
weighted by the music assigned them. The ladies were 
more fortunate. Miss Brainerd, Miss Sterling, and Miss 
Matilda Phillips were heard to great advantage and each, 
in parts, was signally successful. To give the proper im. 


portance and symmetry to an oratorio like the Messiah 


demands, however, artists of more assured grade than 
the solo performers of this occasion ; a fact of which those 
concerned are doubtless fully cognizant, but for which 
they were probably unable entirely to provide. We trust 








that hereafter this will be borne in mind, and that en 
gagements will be searonably made which will leave 
nothing to be desired, Of the chorus we can apenk with 
less qualification, Tt wae as a whole remarkably fine, 
and its various elements were moulded and handled ipa 
} manner which showed that bard and dexterous work had 
| been bestowed pon good material, 


Dr. Jamies Pech, the 
conductor, jaa thoroughly trained and competent taster 
of bia profession, Tle exhibited alittle nervousness here 
and there, whiele the reeponaibility of Lia position should 
abundantly excume, Tela better to have too keen than 
| too blunt a sense of much a reaponmibility ; and to conduet 





bery, But the roguea exerciae aa much prudent relf-re 
atraint in the matter as the augura who used on a like 
principle to resiet the temptation to laugh when they 
met each other, 
or lesa exact knowledge of the expediencies of stone 
throwing, but in none is it galning greater petfeetion 
than in our local pol ties, The Albany Moeening Journal 
the other day probably did not at all over-estimate the 
distaste of the politicians for wholesale revelations when 
it deprecated exposure of the lobby eurruptions in the 
following terma—which, We tay add, afford a fine exain 
ple Hot less of the great Aineriéan virtue of loyally to 


party than of the kind of proficiency in the grand etyle | 


usally attained hy political editors 

' We have na a froin the style af wartare 
HOW threatened jelore Our Deiineratio eoteniporaries 
begin their stone-throwing enterprises, it may be well for 
then to remeniber that the vitreous edifices in whieh 
they dwell are exceedingly triable.” 

We must aot be understood as arguing that a moenape 
ly of the virtue of disereet reticence is vested in people 
who practice it for indefensible ends, Nobody, for in- 
stanee, could have shown better by their daily lives that 
they knew speech was silver and silence golden than 
Socrates and Mr, Caudle, and Socrates and Mr. Caudle 
were quite right in doing as they did, That Solomon 
would have acted in like manner may fairly be inferred 
by his admirable comparison of a contentious woman to 
a continual dropping on a very rainy day, At the same 
time instances of such prudence are the exception, 
People will yield to the temptation to throw stones or 
not according, a phrenologist would say, as combativencss 
or caution preponderates in their mental organisation, 
and in honest people who have ne speclal motive for 
caution or secretivencas combativencess is likely to be the 
stronger, Sach good, simple-minded, cholerie folk a 
dexterous stone-thrower will have no more diflieulty in 
irritating into action than a matadore has in luring a 
bull to his ruin by judicious use of his red cloth, He can, 
if he please, force them to quarrel by precisely the degrees 
Touchstone enumerates; “ The first, the Retort court. 
eous ; the second, the Quip modest ; the third, the Reply 
churlish ; the fourth, the Reproof valiant; the fifth, the 
Countercheck quarrelsome ; the sixth, the Lie with cir 
cumstance ; the seventh, the Lie direct, All these you 
may avoid but the Lie direct ; and you may avoid that 


)a erent orttorio on an exceptional occasion tan widely 


All branches of knavery require more | 


well fail of arriving at the conclusion that it is a sport | different thang from the accustomed task of wielding the 
which he had much better abjare, Whether any ind) | baton in the orehestra of an opera houwe, De, Peel lat 
vidual man will adhere to his theory or not ia a matter! stranger among ua, and we hopeour brothers of the prea 
Fof doubt, but there ia no room for expeeting mankind io J will treat lime with the consideration which ia due to 
general todo ge, And it would be a very bad thing 1) that clreumeatince as well as to bia acknowledyed profes 
| they did; for, as is stated inthe homely apothepgin, it is | sional attalnments 

| Only when knaves fall out that honest folke come by then | 
die, and an occasional outhreak of stone throwers who | 
jealatter each others’ glass houses acta like a thinder 


ators to purify the ioral atinoaphere 


With these observations we take leave of an occasion 
which as beeo an linportant and memorable one, teust 
‘ing that the repetition of the oratorio will be even more 
euibetantially euccessfil than was ite initial perforiianes, 
The public is perhaps hot entirely aware low iiuel itis 
THIS MBSSTAN AV BT. JOUN'S indebted ih conection With the festival to the geal aad 
|* conipliance WIL & Bustoin Whiel Wwe dejrecate, bit | tet of Hew. De Young, who, as Chairian of the Cot 

are inable at present to alter, this journal ia po pul: | tittee of Managenient, has had ipon his alouldens the 
jlished as to be in the lands of some thousands of its) great balk of ite toils and responsibilities, De, Young 
| readera—ine luding all in the city or Vicinity—on Thurs. | deserves and will receive the respectful wratitude of all 
day mornings instead of on the Baturdaya of nominal) Whe have profited by bis labora and all who lave at 
publication, We have had ecasion to regret this, but) beark the progress of musical art, Mach will cordially 
in the present instance it happens to be fortunate, sins | WAile With G8 in congratulating the reverend gentleman 
it enables us to call attention to the repetition of the [OH the result of his happy experiment, and in the hope 
performance of the Meaiah, which takes place on this | that it will be the first of a long succession of similar 





Thursday evening at Bt, John’s Chapel, the first per 


| justify and, in some port, to necessitate a second, On the 
first oceasion—'Thursday, April 25—the audience was in 
conveniently numerous, and, as we hear, a great many 
anticipating the fact did not even attempt to be present ; 
and it Was in aequiescence to general request that the 
Committee of Management consented to the repetition, 
It affords us sincere pleasure to be able to record that 
the performance of last Thursday was a highly impres 
vive and wativfactory auccers ; a fact not alone gratifying 
on the score of present achievement but as affording so 
fulr a promise for the future, When we remember that 
the cause of charity as well as that of art is to be ad 
vanced by these feativala, we find very strong reasona for 
| congratulating the reverend and eminent gentlemen who 
have undertaken their direction upon the prosperous re- 
sult of efforts which must have been extremely arduous 
as well as worthy and commendable, The Messiah of 
Handel is an exceedingly formidable work with which to 
grapple, It is full of difficulties and, even under most 
favorable circumstances, an entirely smooth, even, and 
harmonious performance is scarcely to be expected, The 
leading parts are very exacting, and there are lofty tradi. 





festivals which shall continue to enjoy the advantage of 


formance having proved so gratifying a success as to | bis efficient direction, 


ADMISSION TO THE BAR, 


\" a general term of the Supreme Court lately held ia 
[ this city a class of about seventy young gentlemen 
wore examined in open court to test thelr qualifieationé 
for admission to the degrees of attorneys and counsellors. 
The rule of court requires that this examination shall be 
sO made, and that those who satialy the examiners that 
Vey powders the necessary qualifications shall immed 
ately be Heensed to practice, ‘This sort of examination 
in very apt to degenerate into a farce, Enel student will 
probably be asked half a dozen questions and upon bis 
answers to those questions depends hin fate, ‘The quet 
tions themselves may be upon mere polnta of practice, & 
knowledge or want of knowledge of which can have but 
very little to do with the student's fitness for the position 
which he seeks, The questions may be upon some ob: 
solete and forgotten mystery of the law, very proper for 
the student to know but very useless as a test of his 
knowledge, Then, too, a student suddenly questioned in 
a crowded room very often from sheer modesty or ner 
vousness fails to express himself, and produces an unfe- 
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yorable impression of his acquirements which may not 
peat alla fair one. Of the class just examined we under- 
stand a large number were rejected. Young men who 
have spent a few months in a law office and have read 
Kent think that they may probably pass through some 
stroke of good luck. And our observation of the exam- 
jpation just concluded Jeads us to believe that more than 
half of those who have passed the ordeal did so by this 
process. The person to whose lot the questions fall 
which relate to ordinary, well-known topics answers them 
promptly, and passes; while the unhappy wight who is 
called upon to explain what his views are on the subject 
of conditional remainders or executory devises flounders 
dreadfully and finally collapses, a victim to the unhappy 


to his frisky neighbor who answered so glibly the method 
of serving a summons. 

These are, however, the faults of the system of admis- 
sion, Which we hope to see altered in the new constitution. 
There ought to be a prescribed course of study for stu- 
dents who do not graduate at a law school. There ought 
also to be a reform in the method of treating students in 
Jaw offices. Lawyers do not seem to think they have any 
duties to perform towards the young men who come to 
their offices to read law and docopying. Their education 
js generally left to themselves, and so far as practical 
knowledge of the business of the office goes, they obtain 
none except what they may manage to extract from the 
pleadings entrusted to them to copy. 

In England attorneys’ articled clerks pay a handsome 
fee when they enter an office, and the amount so received 
isquite an important item. Attention is, therefore, paid 
to the education of the student, and he receives his 
money’s worth. But with us such a thing as a fee from 
astudent is unknown, and, as a natural consequence, what 
he obtains has not much value. 

The conscientious student will not present himself for 
examination until he las obtained such knowledge of the 
law ad will enable him to give round advice on all ordin- 
ary subjects, ‘To enable lim to do this he must read ju 
diciously and ponder well what he reads, A proper selee- 
tion of workea for such a purpose isa very important thing, 
and a little work lias just been published which con 
ting a very excellent Hat.” There are some works in it 
Which, perhaps, are beyond the comprehension of peraons 
not more deeply read than the claws here alluded to, We 
confeas that wo consider Sugden on Powers quite un 
necemmary for a atudent to master before admission, and, 
ia plenty of time will probably be found for Jta perural 
Afterwards, we advise iia elimination, We wordially ree 
ommend all law atudents to purchase The Manual and 
ollow ita directions, 


ALBION PAPERS: 


BRING FAMILIAH BRBETCHES OF ENGLAND AND 
ENGLISH 
LUDUING HOUSES, 


TH 


No. Vill 

HY AN AMMBNIOAN, 
AUG great difference between the sitiation bf the Moat 
jig population in the United States and Eaglaad is 
that in the former it lives in boarding lintises and ia the 
latter in lodgings. ‘This Hieans that in one countEy peo 
ple pay A certain fixed price for food and apartiients 
aid in the other a fixed price for apartinients only, 
providing themselves with provisions, Now, much of 
What ia characteristic in the manners and habits of 
both countries arises from this distinetion, To be with 
other people than those of one's immediate family, to he 
What is termed “sociable,” seems with most Americans 
tohe desirable; the Maglish, on the contrary, seek to be 
dlone, Privacy is for the Maglishman the most essen 
lial thing in every-day life; for the American, it is the 
least #0, The average Kaglshman, consequently, im 
Preswes a wtranger with a strong feeling of distance and 
Teserve ; he shows at once that he has no idea of being 
lntruded upon if he can help it, The average American 
Hot In every one a possible familiar acquaintance and his 
Manner rather invites advances than repela them, In 
this reapect as in many others the difference between 
Englishmen and Americans is more apparent than real, 
being the reault of accidental circumatances more than 
of inherent distinctiveness, Perhaps the people of each 
Country would be better for a alight admixture of the 
habite and of the consequent tone of the other, For the 
Present I purpose to consider the subject in its economi- 
cal and sanitary aspects, leaving its moral and social re- 
lations out of the account, 
The high cost of living in this country is now natur- 
ally drawing attention to every possible means for light- 


ening the burden, and the numerous classes who live upon 


fixed stipends are realizing the necessity for reducing ex-| the minimum for respectable lodgings may be found, I 

penses to the lowest rate which will admit of comfortable | suppose, not far from St. Paul’s churchyard. Now, this 

subsistence. ‘To pay large profits to the hotel and board- | wide range is exceedingly convenient, since, with discre- 

ing-house keepers is becoming, to a great many, abso-| tion, it enables one always to cut his coat according to 

lutely impossible. But the resource of living in their | his cloth. The Londoners have here the decided advan- 
own houses is, at least for the majority in large cities, | tageof us. In New York you must either go to a “ first- 
equally out of the question. There are not houses} class hotel” or lose caste, comfort, and tidiness all to- 
enough, nor is there space in which to put them. The| gether in the indescribable and offensive inns which, 

plan so successfully and comfortably practised in Paris, | with a very wide interval, come next. But in London 
Edinburgh, and other European cities, namely, that of liv- | you can be genteel and economical too. Indeed, nobody 
ing in “ flats,” does not here seem to find favor; at all| thinks the better of you for being at Long’s or Mivart’s. 
events there appears to be no indication of its genera: | It is thoroughly understood that there are plenty of 
adoption. It becomes interesting and important to con- | places infinitely cheaper than those sublimated hostelries, 
sider available alternatives. The most obvious of these | but where everything is substantially as good and quite 
is the English lodging-house system ; and this presents|as clean. There is involved then no loss of self-respect 
so many advantages of cheapness and practicability that |in not going toa fashionable hotel; but there is such a 
we consider it is likely ere long to come into general use. | loss, as a rule, in New York, because the houses not of 
A prejudice, which is due in a great measure to the | the first rank are so all but universally dirty and so gen- 
novelists, exists in people’s minds respecting the honesty | erally otherwise objectionable. 

and cleanliness of lodging-house keepers; and, conse-} The system of lodgingsin New York would afford such 
quently, against a system which is apparently so demor- | immense relief to great numbers of people that it is truly 
alizing. The prejudice is substantially unjust. At all| surprising it has not before now been appreciated and 
events, in an experience of some thirty different lodgings, | introduced. Clerks, young professional men, respectable 
during the past few years in and out of London, I have | traders of all sorts would certainly get on much better in 
never encountered either the dirt or the extortion which | lodgings than they do at present when so disproportion- 
most of us associate with that manner of life and those | ate a share of their earnings either goes for house-rent or 
who minister to it. What are the advantages of living | for profits on food needlessly paid to other people. A very 
in lodgings? They are real and substantial. First, as| general idea appears to have ebtained with us that the 
regards health: you buy your own articles for the table, | moment things become cheap they must necessarily be 
so that their nature and quality are, as far as possible, | mean, dirty, and squalid. This arises partly from asso- 
under your own control. If you choose to let the land-| ciation, because our immigrant poor are so wretchedly 
lady do this, youcan ; but it is not expected or demanded. | filthy and void of self-respect in their habits and surround- 
Now, it is evident that those who provide food for others | ings. 
as a business, and so to make a profit, will, in the main, 
buy the cheapest article and make it go as far as possible. 
They will buy cheap meat, cheap tea and coffee, cheap 
sugar, cheap everything ; and they will re-serve in many 
thinly-veiled forms the refuse viands of former repasts. 
The effect is not savory and not wholesome, 








Those who think, however, that to live on five or 
ten dollars a week makes dirt and unhealthy food and 
unlovely sights and smells inevitable, should see the 
apartments of a few French families, near thesky, maybe, 
but as sweet, tidy, and cheerful as any palace, and which 
may be found all over Paris, Our Irish and German 
People who | friends require to be initiated into the philosophy of this, 
have lived in boarding-houses, whatever their grade, for | and after waiting a few years longer it will be found, to 
a certain number of years almost always bear the marks | 
of it, Food of poor quality, ill-cooked, sodden, greasy, | lutely compulsory, Society cannot permanently hold 
cold when it should be hot, hot when it slould be eold, together when one half the population are deliberately 
will tell in tine on the stouceat, and on most constitu. | poisoning the other half; and when we have paid all 
tiona will tell very seriously, Now, in a lodging where | reapect which may inany wise be exigible to the political 
you have only yourself to please, and where there in no| power of the unwashed we shall take the liberty of 
need for that monotonous variety which ia the boarding | ingisting that they remain unwashed no longer, 
louse aeceptation of a good table, your fare in almplicity, 
punctuality, and wholesomenesa can be made all that 
you could wish it, 





their and our chagrin, that the initiation must be abso- 


The rapidity with which tavern-keepera get rich in 
America showa that they get a great deal ‘too mueh 
You do not have to find a proportion | profit out of the publie whom they serve, I refer, of 
of the cost for all those queer, heterogeneous messes | course, to the landlords of the great houses, the pPofite 
which capricious and narcotized dyapeptics insist upon | of the others not being, to my knowledge, very consider 
aa essential to thelr dietary happiness; but which in} able, 
our boarding houses go, like the tallor’s bad debts, to 
aiell the bills of those who pay, You ean, with a little 
trouble, ensure punctuality, and—what is to some sensi 
tive persons very important indeed—you escape that tor 
rent of silly gabble which too often at the table Whit 
Histtacta the weary brain, and so by synipathy inipedes 
digestion, 


The prices charged for board and-lodging at our 
principal hotels is inordinately in excess of their cost, 
There should be a large number of cleverly arranged 
siiall inns of lodging-houses where a decent room could 
be had, with the present price of gold, for a dollar, and 
othe? requisites suld at proportionate rates if requived., 
The practices of chatging tiafisient gtests, Who in nine 
éAgeSs Olt Of teh Only need A bed, é day’s board at an ex 
tofliniate fate is Absiivd Ad Get to be obselete, If a 
degen @apable iieh Were to star siiAll, Go8y¥ hotises on 


Had cooks, of Gotitse, ave every Wherein 
lodgings as Well as liotels, aid if hotels as Well as lodg 
ines; you Hilish take your chahes for these, be you Where 
you tay; but we Contrast for the moment the polite 
which ave indubitably distinetive 

As reyarda economy, the advantage is obviously on the 
side of the lodgings, What is provided is your owa and 
you pay only for what you consume, If you dine out, 
you gaye your hauneh or your pair of fowls, as the case 
may be, The only strictly regular payment is, therefore, 
for rooms and attendance, which are supplied at a fixed 
price and are supposed to be regularly required, Tt is a 
great charm about London that you ean get apartments 
for almost any price, rom ten guineas a week down to 
ten shillings for, say, a couple of bed rooms and a parlor 
or sitting-room isa pretty wide range; but, in point of 
fact, you can go considerably above or considerably be 
low it, ‘There are usually, as London houses are built, 
two distinct seta of rooms, the renting value of which 
diffora by from twenty to thirty per cent, The street 
floor is the parlor floor; that above, the drawing-room 
fluor; the latter belog, of course, the beat furnished, 
most genteel, and, therefore, most expensive, Prices 
vary with the quarter of the town and the eligibility of 
particular streots, In the numerous old streeta running 
from the Thames at right angles to the Strand three 
rooms, comfortably but unpretendingly furnished, may 
usually be had for from one to two pounds a week, On 
the north or east side of Portland Place and thence | don was astir, and now the boats and vehicles are pour- 
through Bloomsbury the prices are about the same, Go. | ing in again their crowds of both sexes, damp, weather. 
ing west they steadily increase, 80 that in the neighbor- | beaten, draggle-tailed, but exhibiting their colored rib- 
hood of Cavendish Square they will be doubled, and | bons with as cheerful an air as it is possible to assume 
trebled in the angle of Park Place and Piccadilly, Ap- uuder the circumstances. In the omnibuses and about 


the Hurepean plan, like Webb's, ¢lase by the head of the 
llayiiarket, f am eonfident they would be abundantly 
patroniged 


the demand, 


‘This, however, would only iieet a part of 

Lodging-houses are needed in New York 
not by the dogen, but by the hundred; and sooner ar 
later that inflexible neeessity whieh overrules even na 
tional prejudices will, without doubt, bring them inte 
being, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editors of Tun Rounn Tans, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not ewact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to astute 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 


LONDON, 
Lonpon, April 15, 1867, 
THERE ia nothing talked of in London to-day but the 
great Oxford and Cambridge boat race, Neither rain 
nor wind nor the necesalty for very early rising for those 
who witness the race seem to have abated the enthuai- 
asm of either the light blue or the dark, From early 
dawn it has been coming down in torrents; but all Lon- 








Manual of Legal Study, for the Use of Studentsa, By Scott R, 
erwood, A.M,, Counsellor-at-Law. New York ; Baker, Voorhis 


proaching Belgravia the price reaches its maximum, and the streets the conversation you hear is taken up entirely 
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with the details of the race: how the one had an advan- 
tage here, the other there; how Cambridge and Oxford 
pulled magnificently abreast off Chiswick “ ait,” and how 
a fatal twist at another point decided theday. Even the 
great government victory over Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberals last night is forgotten. ‘The newspapers placard 
with nothing but the words “ The Race to-day,” and the 
boys who rush about the streets with second and third 
editions of everything know their trade too well to pro- 
claim the “ debate of last night” as the attraction of the 
hour. This mania is comparatively new among us, and 
it has made astonishing strides of late, There are plenty 


who think it a noble thing, and we shall have a flood of 


leading articles on Monday over the “pluck” and 
“muscle” and “indomitable perseverance” of English 
youth, But there are others who, like Mr, Grant Daff, 
shake their heads at this outrageous passion for “ athlet- 
iciam” which now pervades all our universities and 
public schools, Lauppose it will pass like other fashions ; 
but at present nothing tends more to maintain that ad 
miration for force and that contempt for individual rights 
which Mr, Carlyle has elevated into a eyatem, Depend 
upon it, our great achievement in putting down the In- 
dian rebellion and our" vigorous repressive measures” 
in Jamaica were not a little due to the fact of the chiet 
actora in thowe affaira having been reared in an atmos 
phere of thia kind, 

Aa to our reform battle of last night, in whieh T aup 
pose American readera will take some interest, the de: 
feat of Mr, Gladstone ia a simple reault of a difference 
among members of the Liberal party as to the beat means 
of attaining a real extension of popular power, It is ab- 
surd to speak of it as evidencing any increased affection 
for old Tory principles, That Mr, Disraeli has conduet- 
ed the campaign with much skill for his party there can 
be no doubt; and if there were no public opinion, no 
England, outside the walls of St, Stephens, the conserva- 
tive party might have reason to rejoice, But the con- 
stituencies will in the long run take care that there be 
real progress. I confess that I think the seceding Liber- 
als were justified in voting for the measure. The gov- 
ernment propose to give every man with a house a vote, 
provided he pays rates and has resided a certain time in 
it. Mr. Gladstone proposes to give every man rated at 
five pounds a year and upwards a vote, and to exclude 
all below that line from paying rates or voting. The 
government proposition excludes the poor householder 
whose landlord generally compounds for his rates—that 
is, payson many houses in a lump at a reduced rate—and 
it establishes a vexatious condition of long residence ob- 
viously directed against the working class, whose labor is 
shifting and whose habits are consequently migratory. 
On the other hand, it sounds the grand note of “ house- 
hold suffrage,” for which Mr. Bright has been so long 
contending, and Mr. Gladstone himself argues that all 
the checks and barriers which accompany it must be 
swept away if once that idea becomes fixed in the popu- 
lar mind. It is hardly surprising if this latter argument 
failed to impress the minds of the ultra-liberals among Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers. There is something certainly very 
mean in the government proposition that what are called 
the “ compound householders ” shall only have the power 
to come on the register of voters if they choose to claim to 
pay rates personally, and, of course, pay at the higher 
rate. This would, in fact, be imposing a fine on each poor 
voter, and offering a premium to the poorer class to be 
indifferent to the rights of citizenship. In the good old 
times your model poor man, as sketched by his social su- 
periors, was cne who never troubled his head with poli- 
tics, and there are a good many now who regard this as 
a principal feature in the portrait of sucha man. But 
wiser men, who have the interests of theircountry at stake, 
know that our aristocratic government is sadly in want of 
the check which would be imposed upon it by an intelli- 
gent perception among the poorer classes of the mischiefs 
of their political disabilities. We know well with what 
results our West India planters established a price for a 
vote, how completely it destroyed the black element in 
the representation, and what flagrant wrongs and abuses 
have been the result. The upper class here in dealing 
with their unenfranchised fellow-countrymen are ac- 
tuated by exactly the same sort of spirit. They know 
well that to make a vote cost thirty shillings is to ex- 
elude them, unless they are made, as they would be made 
in times of political excitement, mere tools of one oF 
other party, who would defray the expense of putting 
them on the register, Nor is this any reproach against 
them, The struggle for bread among the poorer classes 
is Lard enough in this country, The benefits of a pound 
applied in relieving the wants of a family are direst and 
Visible; the advantages of alike sum spent in securing 
political power are shadowy and remote, What men 
want is encouragement, not discouragement, in the mat- 


ter of paying regard to their political interests. Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposition is just as sweeping in its exclu- 
sion of the poorer classes, for the present at least, with 
the disadvantage that it could not so easily be improved. 
Mr. Disraeli has declared that the government will stand 
by their barriers and restrictions, But it is quite certain 
that the ultra-liberals who helped to swell the majority of 
last night are not in love with them, Pressure may yet 
drive the government to find a way of yielding without 
breaking the letter of their declaration ; and if it does 
not, they will probably be defeated and, in spite of their 
threat to dissolve, will lose office ; for the country is very 
much in earnest. The Liberals, then, may take their 
turn ; but it is a bad look-out for the working classes that 
their champion, Karl Russell, has lately declared his hos 
tility to so moderate a reform as household suffrage. 

A compiler who signs bis preface KR. 1. 8, and who ie, 
I believe, Mr, R. HL. Shepherd, a verae-writer and general 
contributor to the papers, has just published a curious lit. 
tle volume of notes, bibliographical and critical, on Ten 
nyson’s poems and life, It has been printed theae two 
years; and has been the subject of a deal of threata and 
counter-threata between lawyers, poeta, and publishers, 
Mr, Shepherd goes into the subject of the poet laureate’s 
early poema, of which, as most readera know, a great 
number have been suppressed, and this annoya Mr, Ten 
nyaon, Who wishes them forgotten, He is indeed nervous 
ly aenaitive on this subject, A few yeara ago another 
attempt was made to revive the remembrance of them by 
a pretended eritique, whieh was deatroyed by an injune 
tion in Chancery before it saw the light, Here again the 
same question arose of the rightof a eritic to revive the ree: 
ollection of poema which the author has ceased to publish 
by giving an elaborate commentary upon them, The law 
on the point is simple enough in principle, but not always 
easy in application, The general rule of our copyright law, 
and | presume of yours also, is that a review or criticism, 
even with copious extracts, is not necessarily an infringe- 
ment of copyright. But, on the other hand, the review 
must not beacolorable pretext for republishing the poems, 
The extracts given must only be in support of critical ob- 
servations, and these must be made with obvious bonum 
fides. It would not, for instance, be allowed that a critic 
should maintain the argument that Tennyson was a bet- 
ter poet than Browning, and should illustrate the fact by 
printing without the author’s consent an entire poem of 
each. This principle has evidently been brought to bear 
upon Mr. Shepherd, the pagination of whose litue 
volume, I observe, suddenly jumps from 127 to 140, 
indicating pages suppressed after printing. Mr. Ten- 
nyson has, of course, a right to insist that no one 
shall infringe his copyright; but many of his ad- 
mirers think his resolute suppression of his early 
works irrational. There are none of them which 
are discreditable to him; none which do not show some 
sparks of his genius. Their republication as “early 
poems” could not do any damage to his reputation, and 
they would be exceedingly interesting to students of his 
works. In any case the time must come when his family 
can no longer prevent the republication. I suppose 
these pieces are even now included in American editions. 

Mr. Shepherd’s little volume contains a number of 
interesting incidental particulars, comprising opinions 
of contemporary writers and other matters. He brings 
out the curious fact, which was, at least, not very gener- 
ally known, that Mr. John Stuart Mill was the first 
critic to discover the great power and promise of the 
poet, Mr. Mill being at that time--January, 1831—a 
young writer in The Westminster Review, then the prop- 
erty of his father’s old and illustrious friend, Jeremy 
Bentham. Mr. Shepherd also gives an account of Ten- 
nyson’s prize poem on the exciting topic of Timbuctoo, 
which he wrote at Cambridge in 1829; but he does not 
appear to be aware of the fact that a very clever parody 
upon it appeared in The Snob, a facetious magazine then 
appearing at intervals at Cambridge, which was edited, 
if not entirely written, by another young Cantab since 
become famous in the world of letters—William Make- 
peace Thackeray. 

Our Atheneum made an absurd blunder in reviewing 
Swinburne's Song of Italy last week. Misled evidently 
by a careless reading of a passage which the critic quoted 
entire, he denounced the poet for lauding “ Pieacane the 
aesissin.”’ A remonsatrance from Signor Saffi, the Rotian 
triumvir, brings out an apology in The Athenmuim gossip 
to-day whieh is an amusing piece of editorial ingenuity, 
and is well worth your quoting, 

Dr, Doran is preparing an edition of Mr, Tuckerman's 
essays under the title of The Collestor : Haaya on Hooke, 
Newspapers, Pletuven, Lina, Authova, Doctora, Holidays, 
Avtura, Preachers, by Henry 1, Tuckerman, with an in 
troduction by Dr, Doyan, 

Mr, Bala has made an engagement with The Daily 














‘elegraph to write for that journal, at a salary of £1 200 
per annum, with the condition that he is not to White 


for any other newspaper, Q 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


ENGLISH STYLE, 


To Tne Eprror or Tit Round TABLE: 


Sin: One of the objects of ‘Tite ROUND TANLE T take to 
be the promotion of critical discussion, even should It oveg: 
sionally interfere with the prestige of oracular authori; 
I therefore make bold to question the concluding infor, 
ences of your article on “ English.” If 1 comprehend 
your critic rightly, his theory Is a very positive step to, 
wards literary barbariam, Tsay, Uf 7 comprehend hin 
rightly ; for it ts just possible that all his © simplicity» 
may not have rendered him perfectly intelligible, anil big 
position is so startling that the reader is naturally jp. 
clined rather to suspect some misapprehension on hin ow, 
part than to accept it in ite obvious genes, But taking 
your critic according to the obvious and natural pegs 
of hia words, he asserta, in effect, that our langage 
neither hae, adimite, nor requires two things which lj 
other languages deserving the name find necessary, fy 
line little grammar, and what littl it has is of no Gongs, 
quence | it has, or ought to have, no atyle, and ia all the 
better without it! ‘Phin avewal (Lean't help repeats 
it) ina paper of high eriticnl protemion ia startling | 
astounding, "Cultivation of style deelena!’ li Margy. 
lay and Huskin, for inatance, Can even a writer in The 
ROUND Tanti afford to deapiae theie atyle? — Suppoeg 
you or T eould write Bogliah as good am (any) Provoa. 
Paradol’s Freneh ; would that be no benetit to otpielye 
personally or to the community at large * 1 should a 
soon think of maying that the study of color win uncle 
in painting, At the same time it muat be owned thy 
thia theory does not entirely originate with your erie 
It has been frequently ventilated during the last few 
years; in faet, is rather becoming the popular theory, 
Style and grammar, like leisure, good manners, classical 
education, and many other things which it is customary 
to abuse nowadays, are supposed to be tainted with the 
vague but terrible vice of “aristocracy,” The editor of 
a largely circulating magazine recently asserted that 
English periodical writers were far inferior to Awericap, 
because the former paid attention to style and the latter 
neglected it, 

It appears to me that your critic has fallen into three 
serious errors : 

First, he fancies that style is synonymous with “ fine 
writing,” the efforts of “ sophomores and penny-a-liners,” 
This is confounding the caricature with the picture, the 
counterfeit with the coin; the most ornate writers (¢. 9, 
the two already mentioned) are often those in whose pro- 
ductions the fewest deviations from good taste can be de 
tected. Nor can it be truly said that * they fail to shape 
the language or command the ear of the people.” Ma. 
caulay has repeatedly been brought forward in your own 
columns as authority for certain expressions. 

Secondly, he imagines an opposition between style and 
simplicity. This fancied contrast is opposed to the ex- 
perience of literary students in all languages. Simplicity 
is no more inconsistent with pains and polish than orn 
ment is with strength and good taste ; the fables of La 
Fontaine, the ballads of Heine, are specimens of perfect 
simplicity and perfect style. But I forgot—we are speak: 
ing specially of English. Well, then, take the best known 
book in our language after the Bible. In Robinson 
Crusoe we find perfect simplicity combined with a style 
which is the next thing to perfection, as may easily be 
seen by comparing the original with any of its numerous 
abridgments or imitations. 

Thirdly, he holds the all sufficing end of a speaker or 
writer to be “ the practical purpose of having one’s self 
understood in every-day life with the least expenditure of 
health and the least waste of time.” This is an extreme 
ly low standard, and would reduce current literature to 
the level of a Manuel des Voyageurs, or, lower still, 8 
courier’s vocabulary. Speech and writing may be vul- 
gar, loose, awkward, ungrammatical to almost any ex- 
tent, and yet perfectly answer. the practical purpose of 
being understood in every-day life. When one core 
spondent of a sporting print assures another “ between 
you and I, without the chestnut and her have a brush 
together, we shan’t know which is the best horse,” the 
three fractures of Lindley Murray in his sentence do not 
prevent it from being quite intelligible. When you hear 
apy casual loafer remark that “ he see them men yester 
day,” you have no difficulty in comprehending his asset 
tion, though you might have strong objections to er 
pressing it in the same terms. Arrangement and har 
movy, illustration, accumulation, and emphatic repetition, 
every artifice and every ornament, your critic’s dogma 
sweeps away. We are reduced to a bare statement? 
facts and a logical deduction of opinions—no, not logical, 
for logic is another of the articles marked with the 
brand of “ aristocracy.” 

Being thoroughly convinced that the popular tendency 
toward the annihilation of style aad the haphaatd 
(What Sterne called the most felizious) way of writing, 
in A step in the wrong direction, Lshall inake no apology 
for entering into the subject somewhat at large. ‘ 

| positively deny that the writer's only object show! 
be fo express his ideas as sitply as possible, He ehivull 
also try to express them aa forcibly and as elegantly a 

jwssible, ‘There are rare instances of authors who cote 
ine all Hires qualities | and when you have tis, whit 
Lhe Greatest effuat is produced with the least mens, yo 
conclide—what? that the possessor of this happy tee 
" ” ‘ z 
ty "forgot style’ % 1 should as mun think Ot @AyINe 
* For my own part, [ haye no hesitation in saying that 4 


secure an American Paradol £ would give aif the members of 
Congress, and throw Mr, P, T, Barnum in, 
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that a perfectly dressed woman forgot dress, or a perfect- 
Jy virtuous man (supposing one to exist) forgot virtue. 

Lalso deny that the ideas are the sole essential, and 
that the way in which they are expressed signifies 
nothing, provided only it be intelligible. Suppose the 
matter of a writing is hostile or disagreeable to you; 
then if the manner also is unattractive, you are not like- 
ly to attempt a perusal of it. For instance, many Re- 
wiblicans of a literary turn read 7'he World, but 1 can 
yardly fancy a Democrat of any turn reading The 
Tribune. 

Style is to the author what dress is to the man, (1 
trust your critic will not despise this illustration because 
it is borrowed from a sophomore’s composition ; probably 
the sophomore had borrowed it already,)’ Of course the 
mania much more important than his dress; but the 
dress bas some importance, A bad man is none the 
worse but so far the better for being well dressed, and 
a worthy man may often fail to be properly appreciated 
jf attired in a slovenly or ridiculous garb, ho ever 
read or tried to read Jtutler'a Analogy without wishing 
jt rewritten Into smoother and clearer Mnglish? Tow 
eruelly does the atyle of Crote’s Plato increase the dill 
culties of the subject! « The French consider Cooper 
fully equal to Beott, Why? Because they know them 
both through the aame translator, 

Using another iustration, we may regard the matter 
of a writing ae the raw materiale of our literary enter 
tainment, and the atyle as the cookery, The materials 
ate the necesanry foundation of the banquet, “To cook 
your hare, firat catch your hare,” as Mere, Glaane did not 
may but the sauces are very far from useless, 

These two illustrations | lave chosen deaignedly, be 
cause the Freneh, who excel in the minor arta of drena 
and cookery, and owe a& great deal of their influence to 
thia superiority, are also muperior to all other nations in 
the diffusion of a good style among their authors, Even 
a second-rate reviewer like Montegut or a third-claas 
novelist Jike Mario Uchard is an adept at style; and 
when you come toa master, like Sand or Paradol, the 
medium through which their ideas are communicated ex- 
hauate all your powers of eulogy and all your capacity of 
satinfuction, It is a carriage on something more than 
Ceprings rolling on a road something more than macad- 
amiged, It is Chateau Margaux at its most velvety age, 
It is pellucid erystal running over pearl pebbles, It is 
molten silver gliding through a mine of jewels, The 
only drawback to your delight is that it spoils you for 
your own language, especially as administered on this 
side the Atlantic. You are utterly disgusted with nine: 
teeath-twentieths of the English (or American) which 
you read, and about twenty-one-twentieths of that which 
you try to write, 

It does not follow that all French writing may be read 
rapidly, nor that very great facility of reading is desira- 
ble when certain subjects are treated. But any delay is 
caused by the nature of the subject ; there is no bitch or 
tust about the machinery, no harshness or awkwardness 
in the phraseology. Nor is the excellence of French 
style absolutely universal. Critics will tell you that the 
styles of Victor Hugo, of Balzac, of Flaubert are very 
bad in many respects. But the French are too wise to 
sacrifice a rule to its exceptions, nor do they admit the 
dispensing power of genius to such an extent as your 
critic, who, because sume poets from carelessness or met- 
Tical necessity have contused the pronominal cases, 
would make the violation of grammar rather a laud- 


‘able thing in all speakers and writers. 


Now, in Germany we are apt to find the reverse of this. 
It has been well said that a German writer packs his sen- 
tences as he would pack a trunk or a bale; the ideas are 
all there, safe ; so sate that it takes much time and trou- 
ble to get at them. And this is, doubtless, one reason 
why German ideas often have to become popularized 
through the French before they can make their due im- 
pression on the general mind of the civilized world. 

Eugene Benson lately said that dress was one of the 
fine arts which our men had lost. I think style is an- 
other ; and the cause is obvious. So much of our reading 
consists of daily newspapers that the newspaper has be- 
come the standard of writing. Now, the editorials of 
these journals, as Mr. Parton observes, have com para- 
tively little influence. They are read principally for 
their news and correspondence, the facts and rumors 
Which they contain, necessarily written down in great 
haste, thrown upon the paper anyhow, always inelegant, 
often ungrammatical. From want of familiarity with 
the thing we have come to doubt not only its utility but 
its very existence, as your critic does. No wonder if his 
theory become the popular one; it is so convenient a 
cloak for indolence—perhaps for something else. 

If the English have not gone so far downhill as our- 
telves, we Inay attribute their good fortune, in no small 
Measure, to their weekly critical papers. Had 7'he Sat- 
urday Review never put forth an original idea, were it as 

tren of matter as The Galaxy considers it, or as vicious 
of matter as Eugene Benson considers it, it would still 
merit all its reputation and success for its services to 
Mngt literature in keeping up attention to style. 

our critic’s remarks on grammar I shall not notice in 
detail, Most of us have heard the question about “ Who 
is that? Me, No; it’s him,” ete, ete, argued and re- 
Atgtied till we are sick of it. All the French and Danish 
fhalogies in the world, with Dean Alford thrown in, and 

HH ROUND TAHLH to boot, will never Convines ine that 
a expressions are not execrably bad Knglish, “ And 
PI Concerning then let sullicient live been said,” as 

Ato hath it paadn, CAL DiNsoN, 


[Our Correspondent has, we think, set up something for 
lnieelf that he may batior it down, We did not object 
0 Cultivation of style in Wnglish, but to luif-cultivation, 
Orough cultivation leads as surely tonimplicity in style 
8 Cultivation in manners ends; if carried out, in sim- 
blicity ofdemeanor, ‘The natural behavior of those called 


the vulgar, though it may often have some mixture of 
rudeness, is less disgusting than the strained courtesy of 
a fine gentleman, Well-dressed women are not those 
whese minds are absorbed by the art of dressing. Milli- 
ners, Mantua-makers, and tailors, whose sole business is 
dress, are rarely well-dressed themselves or good guides 
in taste fur others, A well dressed woman does not attract 
one to the items of her decoration, but simply gives the 
general impression that she is well dressed and nothing 
more, Soa good style in English is that which attracts 
the reader to the thoughts conveyed, not to their verbal 
dress, ‘The fundamental mistake of fine dreases, fine 
gentlemen, and fine writers is, that they are intent upon 
showing up themselves, not upon pleasing or instructing 
others, Simplicity in style costa more labore than fine 
writing. ‘Those who think hard cannot always write or 
talk; butin instances where men do both think and talk, 
their talk is clear, direct, and simple, When the object 
is only to talk, language is wasted to little purpose, In 
apite of the effurta of the halfcultivated, the mass of the 
Moglish race will mould the Hnglish idiom for them 

selves, Will treat language as a tool, and willsharpenand 
harden it to any extent necessary to make it bandy for 
uae ; they will not polish it asa thing to be set in a show: 
cane, Of late, learned men have recognised this right and 
power of the people, and fine Hagliah is more and more 
discarded, ‘There ia ho better proof that our en!ture in 
style for the last two hundred years has been in the 
wrong direction than the facet that we eannot to-day re 

translate the Bible into good English—Ep, Rounp 
TABLE, | 


SODA-ASH; OR, “CE QU'ON VOIT” AND *CE 
QU'ON NE VOIT PAS,” 
To THe Eprron or THe RounD TABLE: 

Sin: In The Scientific American for February 23 ap- 
pears a paragraph culled trom Zhe New York Tribune 
under the above heading, which informs the public that 
“A firm in Detroit ship” (query, ships %) * sul- 
phurets of copper to England, to be there used in the 
manufacture of soda-ash and reshipped to this country 
for consumption in the various forms of salts of soda. 

A trifling increase of only half a cent a pound 
would suffice to establish in the Saginaw district the 
profitable business of making this article of indispensable 
necessity” . . . 

The above quotation from 7'he New York Tribune is 
an admirable illustration of what the late Mr. Bastiat 
called “ Ce qu’on voit,” or what is seen, Let us now 
cast an eye on “ Ce qu’on ne voit pas,” or what is left 
unseen. 

At present the consumer gets his soda-ash for at least 
half a cent per pound cheaper than he would do if the 
advocated half cent were added to the duty ; indeed the 
difference must be still greater, for a half cent duty in- 
volves more than a half cent increase in price by the im- 
porter’s profit on his increased outlay plus additional re- 
compense for the additional trouble occasioned by this 
additional trammel upon trade ; diminished profit to the 
manufacturer of articles in which soda ash enters as an 
element ; diminution of capital employed in those manu- 
factures, hence diminished wages, fund to pay the wages 
of the laborer; diminished wages to the laborer ; dimin- 
ished means of expenditure on the part of the latter ; di- 
minished quantity of boots, shoes, clothing, butchers 
meat, cheese, butter, etc., consumed and enjoyed by them ; 
or (according to the circumstances of the country) di- 
minished means of saving and arrest of the growth of 
capital ; also diminished means for paying rent; there- 
fore deteriorated dwellings, diminished health ; and di- 
minished revenue by the duty on the entire quantity 
manufactured at home. 

Diminished means of enjoyment by the butcher, cheese- 
monger, dairyman, clothier, bootmaker, employed by the 
laborer. Diminished wealth, diminished enjoyment all 
round, and the country thus many times poorer by the 
tax imposed not for revenue but for restriction—to re- 
strain the producer from using as he thinks best for his 
own advantage, and therefore for that of the community 
whereof he is an industrial member, the produce of his 
labor, and therefore diminishing the inducement to labor. 
And all to what end? ‘To try and coax and wheedle 
capitalists and laborers from producing that which the 
community most requires, as shown by their paying most 
for it, to turn to and produce something which the com- 
munity less requires, as shown by their paying less for it. 

But now let us see the justice and wisdom of the pro- 
posal as regards the “ firm in Detroit.” 

That firm being free to employ their skill and labor as 
they think fit, found their labor best rewarded by selling 
in the highest market, and now they are to be debarred 
from doing so in this free country for the supposed bene- 
fit of some one else. 

We inay fing over again, da capo, the changes on di- 
iminished health, wealth, and enjoyment to theni, their 
worktien, their trades-people, and to tle country, which 
we fang out before in tle case of all connected (however 
reinvtely) With articles in the niantifachire Whereof soda 
asl is Heeessry, i. ¢., Of ieafly every textile maniufae 
Lire, Whether as Gonsiiiers oF producers, and the persons 
with whom they deal! 

Hut, says the editor of The New York Tribune, the 
business of meking this article is a profitable one; he 
éalls the manufacture thereof "a profitable business,” 
Then what purpose is to be served by the inereased 
duty? If it be a profitable business compared with 





others in this country, how is it that the enterprising 








and intelligent capitalists of this country do not engage 
init? If it be not a profitable one, why invite capital 
and skill to quit the most productive labor to embark in 
labor less productive ? 

But England, we are told by Zhe New York Tribune, 
monopolizes the supplying us with this article of indis- 
pensable necessity, 

Does she supply it to us for nothing? If she does, we 
ought to be marvellously grateful for so generous a 
friend, and by the quantity she supplies to us we are so 
much the richer; but in reality she takes from us in ex- 
change our breadstuffs, our oils, our sewing machines, 
and thousand and one commodities which the boundless 
resources lavished on us by nature and the skill of our 
people enable us to produce at so much less RELATIVE 
cost than the old country, 

Let us now suppose England to be debarred by this 
additional duty from supplying us with what we need in 
the article of soda-ash ; the demand for the commodities 
she received from us in exchange fer so supplying us 
will be diminished, and again the round of diminished 
health, wealth, and enjoyment for the people, and dimin- 
ished revenue to the government must be gone through, 
And will 7he New York Tribune point out the compen- 
sating benefit to people or government ? 

Behold “ Ce qu'on ne voit pas,” 

Vinainia City, Nevada, Mareh 81, 1807, 





REVIEWS. 


All booka designed for review in TH Round Tanim misat be sent 
ta the affiee, 


THM TWELVE DECISIVE BATTLES* 

ff\O paint the pieture of grand war from reality is one 

of the moat difficult taska which an artist ean under. 
take, It is almost impossible for any human being, 
however accurate his eye and however catholic and 
earnest his. love of truth, altogether to escape the preju- 
dices, to avoid the distorting media through which lines 
and colors are apt to become confused, masses to be ob- 
scured by details, and details to be magnified into masses, 
When the lion saw the picture of a man killing a lion, 
he said if a lion had painted it he would have represented 
the lion to be killing the man, In any great conflict it 
is all but inevitable that the predilection of observers 
will so far sway their judgment as to modify the value of 
their testimony. To this day there are American and 
English eye-witnesses of the prize-fight between Heenan 
and Sayers who stoutly maintain that, had the battle 
continued, their own champion must infallibly have over- 
thrown the other. Even in things so comparatively 
trifling and simple is judicial opinion extremely rare; in 
things complicated and great it is even more difficult to 
find. But if we pass from the heats and passions of the 
immediate moment and leave the task of representation 
to the future, all the obvious advantages of personal 
knowledge are sacrificed even if, which is not always the 
case, we get rid also of the disadvantages. Tradition, or 
the balanced misrepresentations of prejudiced witnesses, 
must, in that case, be relied upon to fill out the canvas. 
If, then, we are so fortunate as to discover one of those 
rare observers who at once thinks truth of: supreme con- 
sequence and has the clear sight to perceive it; who can 
not only see, but hasalsothe artistic capacity to describe ; 
who unites the mathematical faculty of precision which 
produces fidelity of outline with the poetic appreciation 
which gives color and vitality to his picture ; in such a 
case we may congratulate ourselves upon the enjoyment 
of the fruit of a happy combination of qualities as pre- 
cious as it is uncommon. Such a combination we find in 
a remarkable degree in Mr. William Swinton, and such a 
fruit is his work which now lies before us, The Twelve 
Decisive Battles of the War. 

This is very high praise; but, whatever errors of de- 
tail or defects of style may be justly or unjustly attrib- 
uted to this volume, we firmly believe that our opinion 
will be substantially corroborated in the sequel by the 
great body of dispassionate and competent judges. The 
first thing which forcibly attracts attention in looking 
through the book is the entirely frank and evidently con- 
scientious manner in which the great martial figures of 
both sides in the struggle are handled and discussed. 
There is no slighting of the military powers of a general 
because he was a Confederate ; there is no glossing the 
mistakes of another because he was a Unionist. The 
praise which is due to heroism and soldiership is un- 
grudgingly awarded on either side; the censure which 
attaches to incompetence and pretension is as impartially 
bestowed, So éonsistently has the author adhered to 
this principle that he is quite certain to be abused for it 
by the friends of individuals in both sections ; and there 
will be no better proof of his eandor, Ao sounder justif 
eation of his fair-dealing, than will be afforded by pre: 

‘* fhe Fwelve Decisive Hattles af the War; A History af the 
Fastern and Western Campaigns, mi relation ta the Actions that 
Decided theiy issue, By Willian Swinton, author af Campaigns 


af the Army af the Potomac, New York; Dick d& Pitegerald, 
1ae7, 
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cisely such incidents. In this respect Mr. Swinton’s 
work appears in vivid contrast with. most analogous at- 
tempts hitherto published. There is none of the Heros 
Von Borcke flavor about his pages. There is no puerile 
effort to show that leaders were necessarily heaven-born | 
because they fought on one side, or cowardly and selfish 
fiends because they fought on the other. Descending to 
details, it will be found that the same spirit animates the 
whole work ; nor will it detract from the general impres- 
sion it produces to know that the writer’s sympathies 
and hopes were for the success of the Union cause, since 
it is plainly evident that the circumstance has led Mr. 
Swinton to be especially watchful over himself and to 
employ the tact and generosity which he abundantly pos- 
sesses to prevent his pen from doing even inadvertent 
wrong to its adversaries. 

Mr. Swinton, in selecting twelve particular battles as 
the decisive ones of the war, has been governed by con- 
siderations clearly set forth in his preface. He antici- 
pates that many, perhaps the majority, will differ from 
him respecting the propriety of his selection. It will be 
remembered, however, as he modestly observes, that “a | 





somewhat close military study of the war from its begin- | 


ning to its end, and indeed up to this writing, many fa- 
cilities in the possession of documents and verbal infor- 
mation communicated by busy actors in the drama, 
joined with some personal observation of a part of the 
battle scenes here depicted,” constitute the data on which 
his estimates have been based and which have prompted 
their publication. He sets forth in limine as follows: 
“During the late War it was common to speak of the 
‘indecisiveness’ of its greatest battles. In one sense the 
reflection was just; since the very occurrence of so many 
engagements showed that no one had been finally de- 
cisive. But,in the more important sense, the comment 
was false ; and its error lay in forgetting that a battle in- 
coaclusive as to the whole problem of the war may yet be 
conclusive as to one stage of that problem. This distinc- 
tion could not easily be drawn during the heat and fer- 





another light, and we are here again able to award him 
almost unqualified commendation. His perception is, at 
times, almost feminine in its acuteness ; but his touch is 
always firm, self-reliant, and manly. Very few who have 
written so much and, of necessity, so rapidly would 
evince either the delicacy, the insight, or the painstaking 
which were necessary to present us with these highly 
interesting portraits. Their fidelity is intrinsically 
apparent, and they round off with a graphic felicity the 
story of the scenes wherein their subjects were the actors. 
But, independent of the full-length portraits, there are 
bits here and there scattered through the whole book 
which forcibly describe distinctive characteristics ; for ex- 
ample, the following, which succeeds the account of the 
awful encounter in the Wilderness : 


“The morning of Saturday, May 7, found the opposing 
armies still confronting each other in the Wilderness ; 
yet neither side showed any aggressive ardor. There 
was light skirmishing throughout the forenoon ; but it 
was manifest that both armies were so worn out that 
they mutually feared to attack, though they were not 
unwilling to be attacked. It had been a deadly wrestle, 
yet the result so far was indecisive. The Union troops, 
wearied and chagrined, sent up no cheer of victory 
through the Wilderness. Many, indeed, believed we 
should recross the Rapidan. 

“ But there was one man that was otherwise minded. 
During the day the corps were gathered into compact 
shape, the trains were drawn out of the way, and the col- 
umns were disposed for the march; for Grant, like 
Phocion, desired to have an army ‘fitted for the long 
race. When night came, he seized the mighty mass ‘and 
launched it southward—towards Richmond!” 


a 
lects in the handsome volume before us, no one could 
read them without feeling that their author is entitleq to 
a high place among American writers, and among his cop. 
temporaries might have ranked second not even to Irvine 
had he devoted himself singly to literature. His style, of 
whose occasional hasty carelessness his editor seems here 
to have obliterated all traces, is always graceful and pure : 
his humor is naturally of the same school with Irving's 
and is delightfully whimsical, original, and genial; ang 
his various essays show a power of satire and of delicate, 
grave irony that is seldom equalled. Among the very 
many people who know little more of Paulding as a wy. 
ter than that he had a hand in Sa!magundi—which yp. 
fortunately is now in the category of books that every. 
body praises and nobody reads—his son’s sketch of hig 
literary career can hardly fail to excite for the promised 
series of volumes selected from his works the attention 
due to their own merits no leas than to their author’s ger. 
vices to American literature. 

Paulding, as we have said, was born in the midst of 
the Revolution, in 1778. At the close of the war hig 
father was a ruined man, and partly to this fact, partly 
to the legends of British and Tory cruelty which he 
heard during his boyhood at Tarrytown, is to be attrib. 
uted the lasting animosity toward England which ap. 
pears. in his writings wherever occasion offers. Of his 
boyhood he wrote afterwards : ‘I never look back on that 
period of life which most people contemplate with g0 
much regret as the series of blossoms without a feeling 
of dreary sadness.” His school-days ended when he was 





The final result of Grant’s resolution is beautifully 


and imaginatively depicted in the paragraph which ends | 


the volume: 
“One who now revisits the fields whereon he saw 


great armies contending, or haply was himself in the | 
van, marvels at the changed scene. The dread battle | 


sounds have died away ; the black-mouthed cannon are 
dumb; in the furrows once ploughed by caisson-wheels 


“ae 


ment of actual conflict; and especially when popular | the daisy or tender violet springs ; no longer the bills 
criticism was more in the way of impatient complaint | echo the roar of artillery, and the plains resound with 
against the conduct of operations than of thoughtfal | the clatter of hoof-beats and the clink of sabres ; a four- 
study of their weight and meaning.” years’ story seems like a fearful dream that is gone. But 
‘ oy |as the fancy kindles, lo! the ghastly scars of the earth 
A page or two further shows us the general significance | reopen and again the field is peopled with embattled 
of the author’s selection : armies—the dun pall draws back over the landscape, and 
“ Of the twelve decisive battles, Bull Run made known | Ut of its depths rise the cheer of the victors and the 
that the contest was to be a war, not a ‘ sixty-days’ ’ riot : | cries of the wounded—the tattered ensigns, blazoned 
Donelson conquered the western Border States for the | With glorious legends, epitomes of history, toss once more 
Union: Shiloh overthrew the first and Murfreesboro’ the in the battle smoke—the clangor of arms goes up. So 
second of the Confederate aggressive campaigns at the | in story and imagination the heroes contend again ; as 
West: Antietam overthrew the first and Gettysburg the | W@yfarers at night, through many centuries, heard the 
second of the Confederate aggressive campaigns at the  Deighing of the Persian war-horses and the shouts and 
East: the fight of the Monitor and Merrimac settled the | blows of the warriors on the plain of Marathon. 
naval supremacy of the Union: Vicksburg reopened the | We have, perhaps, said sufficient to give an adequate 
Mississippi, and, as it were, bisected the Confederacy : 
Atlanta opened a path through-Georgia and, as it were, 
trisected the Confederacy; the battle in the Wilderness | Senerally read as to make lengthy extracts superfluous. 
inaugurated that dernier resort of ‘hammering out’| It is a very great pleasure to greet a book on the war 
which made wn end of the Insurrection: Nashville anni- | which we are able with #o little reserve to approve ; and 
hilated the Confederacy at the West; Five Forks was the we trust it will be the harbinger of others written like 


initial stroke of that series under which it toppled at the | E 
East, and so the continent over,” itself by scholarly and gentlemanly pens, which will 


Mr. Swinton divides each of these memorable engage: | 
ments into three sections which he terms respectively | 
the Prelude, the Battle, and the Results, a method of | Batt “aye 
treatment which enables him to give a very clear and | Batt eo of the War is embellished by seven good por- 
coherent account of antecedents and consequents as well | traits of eminent commanders, and by seven well-drawn 
as of the conflicts themselves, In a literary sense Mr, | maps of their most famous fields, The volume is hand 
Swinton is well fitted for his task. He is concise, yet, on | ‘ 5 a : ied 
occasion, copious ; possessed, as we have said, with a gen- |eredit to Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald, whose imprint it 
ius for exactitude, yet of so much enthusiasm and poetic 
feeling as to throw himself, with much power and aban. | 
don, into the very spirit of the tremendous scenes he ee eee ed 
describes. The dramatic faculty is strongly pronounced f 
in him; and he employs it with such skill that his pages, JAMES kK, PAULDING* 
from first to last, are more interesting than those of a ro- 
mance. Sometimes, indeed, his apparent habit of never 


same topic which have only served to disgrace our litera. 


level, 








So far as the latter is concerned, and apart from mere ing and asa relaxation from the cares of office. Prob. 


literary merit, the volume has enduring excellence. ably the larger part of his productions consisted of politi- 
Unlike the great mass of newspaper critics, Mr. Swinton | cal contributions to newspapers and periodicals that were 
has thought it wise to know something of the subject | prepared only for immediate effect and have not survived 


| idea of the scope and purpose of a work which will be so 


| eclipse the memory of sundry contemptible essays on the 


ture and to keep alive unhappy animosities, 7Z'he T'welve 


|somely printed, and both in form and substance is a 


| bears. Should they continue to put forth books like this, 
| their reputation as publishers will rise to an enviable 


ORN in the midst of the Revolution and reaching man- 

hood at a time when we were still destitute of an 
pausing for a word produces a slight effect of turgidity | American literature, Mr. Paulding commenced in part- 
or redundancy, which in future editions second thoughts | nership with Washington Irving, his family connection 
will probably lead him tocorrect. This is never percepti-| and life-long friend, a literary career that continued for 
ble when he deals with figures and facts; but eolely in| half acentury. Unlike Irving, he did not make author- 
those descriptive passages which constitute the book’s| ship his profession. Engaged in political pursuits, he 
greatest charm, but do not constitute its greatest value. | wrote less for fame or gain than from pure love of writ- 


about twelve years old, by reason of the master being made 
surrogate, when “I returned to the house of my mother, 


-{and thus ended my education, which first and last cost 


‘about fifteen dollars, certainly quite as much as it was 
worth.” His life at Tarrytown, he tells us, was weary 
and irksome; his mind was active, but his body indo. 
lent; he was fond of reading, but could get no books; 
and thus he lived, having never been five miles from 
home, until at nineteen years old he received an appoint. 
ment as clerk in the United States Loan Office and came 
| to New York. Here he renewed a boyish acquaintance 
with Washington Irving—whose elder brother, Willian 
Irving, had married his sister—and under his guidance 
he first made his way into print in Ze Morning Chroni- 
cle, a newspaper edited by Mr. Peter Irving. For some 
years he continued making desultory contributions to the 
newspapers and passing his leisure hours among a nota 
ble party of young men about town, many of whom 
| afterward obtained nosmall celebrity. It was not until he 
was about twenty nineand Irving about twenty-four years 
| of age, when tho latter had returned from his first visit 
{to Europe, that they made their début as authors by 
| issuing, in January, 1807, the firat number of Su/magundi, 
| whose ridicule of the follies of fashionable life became 1 
| popular as to secure it a large national circulation, “It 
| reached,” wrote Mr. Paulding, “two volumes, and wo 
| could easily have continued it indefinitely, But the pub: 
lisher, with that liberality so characteristic of these 
| modern Miecenases, declined to concede to us a share of 
the profits, which had become very considerable, and the 
| work was abruptly discontinued,” For some years after 
| this his writings were anonymous, and consisted chiefly of 
| contributions, in prose and verse, to the newspapers, He 
| next appeared publicly soon after the outbreak of the 
| War of 1812, when he wrote Ve Diverting History of 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan, which is to form a part 
of the promised series, and about a year after he pub- 
lished The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle, a burlesque of Sit 
Walter Scott’s poems, then in the flush of their popular 
ity. Large extracts from this, as from most of those of 
the larger works which are not to be republished in full, 
are given, with some account of their fate, in the volume 
before us. Such was his activity at this time and after 
wards, during his Washington life, that for forty year, 
besides his more fugitive compositions, he published 
books at an average rate of one in every two years. 10 
1815 he replied, in a pamphlet entitled The United States 
and England, to an article in The Quarterly Revield 
which he attributed to Southey, who, however, disclaimed 
it. This and others of his political writings attracted 
Mr. Madison’s notice, who instructed the heads of the 
departments to inform him when any vacancy should 





whereof he writes. He has studied strategy, tactics,| the occasions that drew them forth. Much else was of | occur worthy of the author's acceptance; and, io the 


and logistics ; mastered, in a praiseworthy degree, those | 


an ephemeral character, while his leisure was 80 little 
questions of geography, topography, and military engi- and his aversion to revision and correction so great that 
neering to be ignorant of which is to be incapable of un- | his literary position is to be determined by but a portion 


saine year, he was appointed secretary to a board ot 
Navy Commissioners and went to live at Washington. 
Hlis life at Washington was to his taste. In a letter to 


derstanding, much less writing about, the stupendous of that whichremains. Nevertheless there is much in his | Irving he says of his position: “It gives me leisure, 
operations which make up his theme; and he has thus| writings that entitles him to a different honor from that | respect, and independence, which last is peculiarly grati- 


been able to grapple with its difficulties with a thorough- | we award simply as the due of the pioneer in literature. 


fying from ita novelty. All my life I have been fettered 


neaa and facility eminently favorable to ita judicious and Had we no more than the passages from publications | by poverty, and my vivacity checked by the hopelessness 


fatisfactory treatment, 
Mr, Swinton’s analysis of the characters and conduct 
of the great captains of the war exhibits his powers in| Williaw 1, 


now nearly unknown which Mr. William Paulding col 


* PAlerary a At of James K. Paulding, Compiled by his son, 
‘aulding, New York: Uharios Soribacr & Co, 1807 


of the future, Now my apitits are good, my prospects 
fair, and the treatment I reevive from all around if 
marked with respectful attention,” Honevforth, with the 
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exception of a few years during which he was navy 
ent for the port of New York, most of his time was 
d about Washington until the end of the presidency 
of Martin Van Buren, whose Secretary of the Navy he 
pad teen, when, in 1841, he retired from public life and 
the remainder of his days at his country seat at 
Hyde Park, on the Hudson. His position at Washington 
prought him much in contact with eminent men, who 
often form the subjects of valuable sketches in his letters 
and other writings. Thus, of Mr. Madison, whom he ac- 
companied on his journey home at the close of his presi- 
dency, he writes : 


«Jf ever man rejoiced on being freed from the cares of 
public life, it was he. During the voyage he was as play- 
ful as a child; talked and jested with everybody on 
poard ; and reminded me of a schoo!-boy on a long va- 
cation. ° ° ° je . . 

“Mr. Madison had not, perbaps, so much genius as 
Mr, Jefferson, but, in my opinion, his mind was more 
consummate and his faculties more nicely balanced than 
those of his predecessor, who, though justly called the 
reat apostle of Democracy, I think sometimes carried 
fis doctrines to the verge of political fanaticism. Ino 
pref, I have always considered Mr. Madison as emphati- 
cally THE SAGE of his time.” 

Among bis memoranda is the following : 


“J dined with old Carroll of Carrollton, who is a little 
old fellow almost eighty, but active, sprightly, and intel- 
ligent in & most extraordinary degree, and almost as 
god a laugher as Adam Drummond. I never saw a 
foer old fellow, and we took to each other hugely.” 

Of John Randolph of Roanoke he says, among much 
else: 

“Gravity is not wisdom, nor merriment folly. I have 
known one man, at least, whose jests were often equal to 
the wisest precepts of philosophy, and that was John 
Randolph ot Roanoke. ; ° ° : 

“He is certainly the most extraordinary personage I 
have ever known, and, on the whole, the greatest orator 
] have ever heard. He is the Jast man in the 
world into whose hands I should wish to fall in a debate, 
for he cuts with a two-edged sword, and makes war like 
his Indian ancestors, sparing neither sex nor age.” 


We have quoted from this portion of the book, which 
js but limited, with disproportionate profusion, and must 
content ourselves with this extract from his character of 
Andrew Jackson : 

“He was indeed an extraordinary man; the only man 
lever saw that excited my admiration to the pitch of 
wonder, ‘To him knowledge seemed entirely unnecessary. 
He saw intuitively into everything, and reached a con- 
clusion by a short cut while others were beating the bash 
forthe game. His reasoning was impulse and his im- 
pulse inspiration, . He never sought an object 
that he did not succeed in attaining ; and never fought a 
battle that he did not win, General Jackson was 
not only an honorable but an upright man, and equally 
worned Amean ada dishonest act, Whatever he might 
have been in his youth, he was a pious man in his old 
ge; and though, «# Corporal ‘Trim saya, ‘our armies 
swore terribly in Mlanders,’ the general had conquered 
the babit entirely before his death, . . . Tt was not 
the politeness of conventional habits but the courtesy of 
the heart, and his deportment toward his family, bin 
guests, and his slaves was that of a patriarch of old 
presiding over his flocks, his herds, and his dependents,” 


Mr. Pauldifg was an enthusiastic believer in republi 
anism and in the destiny of our nation as the hope and 
refuge of the oppressed throughout the world, so his own 
observations of our political tendencies as seen from his 
Position of Cabinet officer have a special value, In a let- 
er to Washington Irving, written shortly before aban- 
doning official life, he says : 

“To a gentleman of leisure like myself, it comes rather 
hard to work like a horse and be abused like a pick- 
Pocket for my pains. If things go on in this way, no 
gentleman will consent to govern such a pack of scandal- 
ous rogues, and blackguards only will consent to become 
great nen,” 

Soon after he writes to his brother-in-law, Mr. Kemble, 
Whose term in Congress had just expired: 

“Public stations are becoming little better than pil- 
nes, in which a man is set up to be pelted with old 
Shoes and rotten eggs, and the head of a party is either a 
demigod or a demon.” 

To the same correspondent he wrote, in 1848, what 
‘ems, when read by the light of recent events, to have 
been almost prophetic: 

“Anybody will do for a President nowadays. The 
Office is fast sinking into contempt and insignificance, 
and T think it will not be long before the incumbent will 

4 mere cipher, . In my opinion we are in great 
Anger of being tyrannized over by legislation, and that 


the country will » governed by ‘resolutions’ 
inetead of laws,” Ph ie Qenennes Ty Ee 


lo 


Yeurs before, in a letter to Irving justifying his prae- 
tice of writing for the newspapers, he expresses an opin- 
ln which is not without its connection with the pee 
Mees We have quoted : 
" Bins, however, it appears inevitable that the Hewapar 
per Se to Hive the tone to public opinion, it would seen 
table that they should be influenced, if possible, by 





those who will give them a proper direction. If men of 
good principles keep aloof irom all participation in news- 
papers, they will naturally fall into the hands of inter- 
ested factions and unprincipled demagogues, and become 
sheer instruments of mischief. In no other country has 
the daily press such a wide influence, and I don’t know 
what will become of us if that influence is directed by 
men without talent or principles.” 

In closing our quotations it may not be out of place to 
give Mr. Paulding’s very happy description of Washing- 
ton society : 

“ Everybody and everything seems to hang upon the 
government. There is a regular gradation from the 
President downward, and I believe | am the only inde- 
pendent man in Washington. Did you ever see a basket 
of crabs lifted up body and soul by taking hold of the 
top one? Just so it is here—take hold of the President, 
and you raise the whole city, one hanging at the tail of 
the other in a regular gradation of dependence.” 

We have dwelt upon that portion of the work on which 
Mr. William Paulding, confining himself pretty rigidly 
to the literary life of his father, has dwelt least. But it 
is impossible to give an idea of the merits of the differ- 
ent works described, but now fallen into unmerited ob- 
livion, without making longer extracts than our space 
warrants. The more characteristic of Mr. Paulding’s 
works will soon be given to the public in their complete 
form, but there are passages in the volume—passages 
from the second series of Sulmagundi, The Wise Men of 
Gotham, Koningsmarke, and others—whose delightful 
humor, not without occasional touches of pathos, secures 
them from any disadvantage in the comparison with 
Irving that their subjects and treatment are sure to pro- 
voke. The works which secured the greatest popularity 
and by which their author will be best known were 
those, especially The Dutchman's Fireside, produced 
during his public life. For that part of the twenty years 
after his retirement in which he continued to write, his 
productions were chiefly of a political character and de- 
signed for newspapers and reviews ; to this period, how- 
ever, are to be assigned 7’ke Puritan and his Daughter, 
the most carefully prepared and the last of his published 
works, and some verses of which we have a few speci- 
mens. For a long time he now employed himself upon 
an elaborate political work, called Zhe Mother and 
Daughter ; or, The United States and the United King. 
dom, but it was never printed. 

“The characteristics of his style,” says his biographer, 
“Mr. Irving bappily touched in a letter to Brevoort, when 
he wrote of ‘his usual stamp of originality, his vein of 
curious and beautiful thought, his turns of picturesque 
language, mingled with the faults that arise from hasty 
and negligent composition, . Whatever his mer: 
its, they were indigenous, In particular, all the phases 
of American scenery and season are illustrated with a 
delicacy and freshness of feeling almost without a par- 
alle, 2. . The greatest charm of his writings is this 
unaffected loyalty to Nature which carrica us back to the 
Spring of English Literature,” And the coloring is not 
heightened through a son's partiality, In fact, one of the 
striking features of the book is the apparent appreben- 
sion of ite author or editor that his filial feelings may 
betray him into too strong admiration of his father's 
writings. If he errs at all, it is as his father did, in un- 
derestimating much that is very admirable and deserving 
of the highest praise, We have to thank Mr. William 
Paulding for a very delightful book on the period in 
which the seeds of American literature were planted and 
on aman than whom, perhaps, none other did more to 
give it a sturdy, healthy, national development. 
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Black Sheep: a Novel. ByEdmund Yates. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1867.—Mr. Yates has certainly suc- 
ceeded in presenting us with a heroine who, although 
she is wicked and has fair hair, is decidedly original. 
We say she is wicked because her mode of life is unscru- 
pulously vicious, but the passion she has suffered to ex- 
tinguish her conscience and pervert her reason is love so 
devoted that we pity more than we condemn her. 

Harriet Routh discovers, after a peculiarly hurried mar- 
riage, that ber husband is a disgraced man, living on his 
wits, a blackleg—in short, a scoundrel with no redeeming 
quality ; but, the first shock over, she devotes herself to 
his service, and prostitutes her talents to further his 
schemes. Their mode of life surrounds them with gam- 
blers and profligates on whose vices and weaknesses 
Routh preys. George Dallas has fallen among their set, 
and is introduced to us, young, self-indulgent yet kindly, 
plastic in Routh’s hands, but still faintly struggling to 
release himself. The story opens with his secret visit to 


his step-father’s house, whither he has gone to make a | may 


last appeal to his mother for inoney to pay Routh, to 
whom he bas lost at carda. 

The description of Poynings and of Mr. Carruthers is 
in Mr. Yatea’s best manner : 

"Life at Poynings had its parallel in hundreds of country 
hotiees of which it was but a type. It Was essentially Buglish in 
its character, ia ite staid respectability, in ite dull devorum, 





| 


| 


There are old French chateaux without number—visible in bygone 
days to travellers in the bavquetles of diligences, and glimpees of 
which may still occasionally be caught from the railways—gray, 
square, four-pepper-box turretcd oid buildings, wherein life is 
dreary if not decorous., and sad without being staid. It is the 
day-dream of many an English country gentleman that bis house 
should, in the first place, be respectable; in the second place, 
comfortable ; in the third place, free from damp; after these suc- 
cesses are achieved he takes no further thought for it; within 
and without the dulness may be eoul-harrowing, that is no affair 
of his. So long as his dining-room is Jarge evough to contain the 
four-and-twenty guests who, on selected moonlight nights, are 
four times every year bidden to share his hospitality—so long as 
the important seignorial dignities derivable trom the possession 
of lodge and stable and kennel are maintained—so long as the 
state devolving upon him as justice of the peace, with a scarcely 
defined hope of one day arriving at the position of deputy-lieu- 
tenant, is kept up, vaulting ambition keeps itself within bounds 
and the young English country gentleman is satisfied. More 
than satisfied, indeed, was Mr. Capel Carruthers in the belief 
that all the requirements above named were properly fulfilled. 


“There are two kinds of * squires,’ to use the old English 
word, who exercise equal influence on the agricultural mind, 
though in very different ways. The one is the type which Field- 
ing loved to draw, and which has very little altered since his 
time—the jocund sporting man,‘rib-poking,tlass-chin-chucking 
franklin, the tankard-loving, cross-country-riding, oath-using, 
broad-skirted, cord-breeched, white-hatted squire. The other 18 
the landed proprietor, magistrate, patron of the living, chairman 
of the board of guardians, supporter of the church and state, 
pattern map. Mr. Carruthers, of Poynings, belonged to the latter 
class. You could have told that by a glance at him on his first 
appearance in the morning, with his chin shaved clean, his well- 
brushed hair and whiskers, his scrupulously white linen, his 
carefully tied neckcloth, his portentous collars, his trimmed and 
a nails. His very boots creak~d of position and respecta- 

ility, and his large white waistcoat represented unspotted vir- 
tue. Looking at him ensconced behind the bright-edged Bible at 
early morning prayers, the servants believed in the advantages 
desirable from a correct life,and made an exception in their 
masters favor to the doom of Dives. By his own measure he 
meted the doings of others, and invarsably arose considerably 
selt-refreshed from the mensuration. Hodge, ploughman, consiyn- 
ed to the cage after a brawl with Giles, hedger, consequent upon a 
too liberal consumption of flat and muddy ale at Tne Three 
Horse-shoes, known generally as The Shoes, and brought up for 
judgment before the bench, pleading ‘a moog too much’ in ex- 
tenuation, might count on scanty con miseration from the magis- 
trate who never exceeded his four glasses of remarkably sound 
claret.” 

Routh has determined on getting a large sum of money 
out of another of his associates, a base, profligate, and 
extremely offensive person called Deane, about whom Mr. 
Yates evidently labors under the impression that he is 
like an American. Deane proving reluctant to part with 
his money, Routh murders him in order to obtain it on 
the bight preceding George Dallas's expedition to the 
country. Harriet sets herself steadily to the task of try- 
ing to avert suspicion from her husband, and when poor 
George returns full of joy with a diamond bracelet his 
mother has given him and rushes to the Rouths’ rooms 
to tell them, Harriet, in a scene which is, unfortunately, 
too long to extract, relentlessly tries to force him into a 
position which may lead to his being suspected instead 
of her husband. The gradual change of feeling between 
husband and wife after the murder is admirably natural. 
Her intense love, deepened by agonizing terror for his 
safety, and at the same time crossed by flashes of horror, 
becomes irksome to Routh, who is a coarse villain, and 
their quarrels are drawn with painful truth. At last 
Routh falls in love with a beautiful widow and Harriet 
undergoes the double torture of feeling his love slipping 
away from her, and knowing that if he shakes off her in- 
fluence he wiil rush headlong to destruction. She knows 
that to her advice in times past he has owed his sue- 
cesses, such as they have been, but now he will not allow 
her to save him, She ean only share bis fate, Mra, P. 
Ireton Bembridge ia another remarkable American, not 
more successful than Mr, Deane, except as affording Mr, 
Yates the opportunity to indulge in a peculiarly abusive 
style of description, 

Black Sheep \s vigorously written, and few writera show 
such marked improvement in their successive efforts aa 
Mr, Yates does, His striking deficiency is want of humor, 
a deficiency of which he seems to be conscious and to 
have tried to supply by an occasional dreary attempt 
like the following bit of description, which reminds one 
not of Dickens but of those who imitate his mannerisins 
in the Christmas numbers of All the Year Round: 

* A neat, clean-looking shop with * Evans, Tailor’ painted over 
the window, the effect being slightly spoiled by the knob of the 
rojler-blind, which formed a kind of full stop in the middle of the 
word ‘Tai-lor,’ and divided it into two unequal portions; with 
* Evans, Tailor’ blazing from its brass door-plate; with * Evans, 
Tailor’ inscribed with many twisted flourishes on its wire blind, 
where it emerged coyly trom ‘Liveries’ preceding it and took 
hasty refuge in uniforms at its conclusion,” 

Mr. Yates can but do himself discredit by such feeble 
efforts to be funny. 


Christie’s Faith. By the author of Mattie, a Stray. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867.—The style of 
this book, its strongly marked characters, drawn with 
the skill and accuracy of one who has made a remarkably 
minute and careful study of the dark side of human na- 
ture, and the absorbing interest of some of the scenes, 
seem scarcely to be indicated by its gentle and feminine 
title. Christie is a very good and, to a certain extent, 
an interesting person, but her position is rather of second- 
ary importance, and her faith, though founded upon a 
laudable conviction of Teddy’s ultimate regeneration, is 
by no means essential to the development of the plot. 
Although the scene is laid in what may be called low 
life, there is nothing broad or coarse in the book ; its 
moral is unexceptionable, and its chief merit lies in the 
accurate delineation of character and the gradual work- 


|ing out of a rather commonplace and by no means orig- 


inal story, the purpose of which is to show how, under 
good influences and with the fostering care of conscien- 
tious and philanthropic people, juvenile delinquents 
not only be reclaimed, but may eventually become 
worthy and honorable members of society. 

There is something inexpressibiy sad in the contem- 


| plation of little beings predestined to sorrow, born to an 


inevitable inheritance of crime and suffering, Suchan one 
is poor little Zack, whose mother, after vainly endeavor 
ing to obtain aid at the closed door of a London work: 
house, finally dies on the threshold of the great ware 
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house in Upper Ground Street, leaving poor Zack to the 
charitable care of the watchman of that establishment. 
‘The good man takes home the child to his sister Polly, a 
simple-minded, good woman, who succeeds, after much 
trouble, in working a partial reformation in the little 
vagabond, who has many misgivings as to his own adapt- 
ability to an honest calling, and is strongly tempted to 
run away from his benefactors, to ‘‘rough it” and be his 
own master, and assist his father and brother to steal: 

‘For these people wanted him to stay, and everybody else had 
wanted him to go—from the shop-doors whence big errand-boys 
had shoved him; from the deep doorways whence the clutch of 
the police had dragged him; from the corners of streets and mar- 
ket-places; everywhere he had been very much in the way, until 
this ‘swell place’ in Upper Ground Street had first seemed too 
comfortable for anything save heaven, and then too embarrassing 
for anything like home. He hoped this funny little woman 
would not ask him to stay again—he was even doubtfal if it 
would pay to stay; and he was sure he should be much happier 
when he was his own master! Besides, he was not certain what 
they wanted him to stay for; it might be ‘a plant’ of some kind 
—he had heard of people ‘ collaring ' coves like him, and taking 
them off in cabs to reformatories, where they were ‘whacked 
into being good boys, and into saying all kinds of things on their 
knees. That wouldn’t suit him, and he'd better make sure of 
matters, and depart.” 

Zack, however, promises to remain and try the experi- 
ment, and is beginning to feel at home with the kind and 
gentle Polly, when he is discovered by his brother Teddy, 
who is sorely tempted at first to take Zack away, but his 
better nature prevails and the boy is left with his bene- 
factors. Teddy’s reformation is more difficult than his 
_ brother’s, but he is not proof against the perseverance of 
* Martin Wynn, who has the sense to discern better qual- 

ities in him than in the younger, and to reclaim him 
from the lowest depths of sin and degradation, notwith- 








standing his own assertion that he was a “ regular thief,” 
that he hadn’t got the pluck to keep his hands from 
picking up things, and tiat he was the “awfulest liar 
that ever was.” Martin Wynn was, perhaps, the only 
man capable of understanding such a nature as Teddy’s 
and of bringing him into the right path; at the same 
time, Martin, with all his good sound sense, is terribly 
fond of preaching, and his conversations with Mrs. Hen- 
wood are insupportably tedious. Mrs. Henwood isa very 
disagreeable personage, proud of her wealth and of the 
position which it ensures to her, heartless, conceited, and 
altogether unworthy of respect. She occupies a large 
space in the narrative, very much to its detriment. Old 
Fernwell, the profligate, unprincipled father of the boys, 
is sketched after the manner of Dickens, and displays 
considerable merit ; without much pretension to origin- 
ality, the scenes in which he figures are extremely well 
drawn, especially that which ends with his death. Chris- 
tie’s Faith is a book which may be read with interest and 
advantage, but will leave no lasting impression. 


Where shall He find Her? Translated by I. D. A. 
Crowen & Co: New York. 1867.—This is an interesting 
story, told in a simple, unaffected manner. The plot is 
very slight, and the characters, though distinctly marked, 
are by no means elaborated; they are mere sketches, 
outlines of persons who lived and suffered in the early days 
of the French Revolution, and the incidents are narrated 
with such apparent truthfulness and candor as to leave 
the impression on the mind of the reader that experience 
rather than imagination had suggested them. The hero- 
ine, Marie, is the daughter of the Baron de Malepire, a 
staunch loyalist, whose wife, Mudame la Baronne, is a 
fine lady of the “old school,” born and bred among the 
highest in the land, and imbued with all the ignorant 
prejudices. which rendered the aristocracy so blind to the 
dangers which surrounded them. Marie is rather wearied 
by her mother’s constant regrets and never-ending com- 
plaints about the loneliness of their country life, their 
want of society, the distance of their chateau from her 
beloved Paris, and the life of exile to which she is con- 
demned, and as her own childhood has been passed 
among the mountains, altogether secluded from the great 
world, she has naturally imbibed many of the new opinions 
which were freely uttered by the discontented peasantry 
in the neighborhood. The consequence is that when the 
Marquis de Champeaubert arrives at Malepire to claim 
the hand of the baron’s beautiful daughter she takes 
refuge in the ‘arms of a stalwart peasant, who is utterly 
incapable of appreciating the sacrifice which she makes 
in marrying him. The treatment the poor girl experi- 
ences from the family of this man is consistent with the 
feelings of enmity which existed at that period toward 
the nobility, and the conduct of her husband shows him 
to have been, by nature and habit, but little removed 
from the level of the brute. A good curé who had once 
known the unhappy Marie sympathizes deeply with 
her, and endeavors, without success, to lead her to seek 
consolation in religion. Visiting the family on one occa- 
sion he witnesses the degradation to whicb she is obliged 
to submit: 

‘* They paid no attention to her; the eldest son continued to 
talk of his crops and of the sale of his hogs. The other brothers 
Pinatel spoke in their turn, and began a discussion between 
themselves on the size and weight of the two animals. During 
this colloquy I looked at the young wife with curiosity and com- 

assion. She was dressed, like the mother Pinatel, in a skirt of 

rown stuff, and a muslin cap covered her hair completely. The 
whiteness of her complexion was so great and so equal that one 
would have said that her face was marble. She stirred the fire 
whilst shivering in her damp clothes, and drooping her head as 
if she was afraid I would speak to her. Seeing this, I said noth- 
ing to her, and even avoided looking at her; but I threw in the 
fire several logs which I found near me, and pushed the boiling 

ot a little aside that she might better warm her feet. When she 
1ad warmed herself she crossed her arms and leaned against the 
wall, and closed her eyes like one who sleeps overcome with 
fatigue.” 

One evening on his return home the wretched girl re- 
proached her husband for his losses at the gambling 
table, and in his fury he struck her. Next morning he 
was found in bed with his throat cut, but no trace could 
be discovered of his wife. 

The translation of this book is exceedingly well done, 
all the peculiarities of the author being carefully pre- 
served, as far as is consistent with a rendering of his 
true meaning, in a correct and fluent manner; to some 











persons this may seem a very easy task, but the fact that 
we have so many imperfect translations and so few really 
good ones proves that there is something more needed 
for the work in question than a mere knowledge of both 
languages. 


The Last Days of a King. By Maurice Hartmann. 
Translated from the German by M. E. Niles. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867.—The king in ques- 
tion is Murat, and the story follows him from the time 
he lay in hiding at Toulon, after his deposition, until his 
death. Opening with the incidents of a search which 
are historical, it gives us next his escape to Corsica, where 
he is received in the house of the Ceccaldi, to which flock 
many of the veterans who have served under him and a 
large number of the warlike islanders, all ready to pro- 
tect him from the forces and allies of the Bourbons while 
he remains in Corsica, and to follow him to Italy and re-es- 
tablish him as King of Naples. The actual narrative ends 
with his embarkation for Italy, though from one of his 
attendants, who escapes, we learn the circumstances of 
Murat’s capture and death at Pizzo. The events are 
stirring, and the author has availed himself to good ad- 
vantage of the well-known adventures that, after his 
fall, befell the ci-devant hero. About this frame-work he 
has built a terribly melodramatic story, in which the 
first place is given to a noble Corsican girl with a pas- 
sionate veneration, or love, or whatever it may be, for her 
father’s royal guest, and who visits by night the wild 
haunts of the outlaws of the island to rouse them to his 
aid, becomes a quasi partner to an assassination in his 
behalf, and deports herself generally as a heroine of 
tragedy should. 
Egyptian fugitive who managed Murat’s escape to Corsi- 
ca, committed the murder just referred to, attended his 
master on his fatal expedition, and, on returning, in 
obedience to a love which, for no discoverable reason, he 
knows to be hopeless, he becomes the victim of another 
of the half-dozen murders which occur with alarming 
frequency. In fact, the author’s aim seems to have been 
quite as much to depict the ferocious character of Corsi- 
can outlaws as to trace the career of Murat, for whom he 


affects no more admiration than he deserves—and that, | 


could we forget his dashing gallantry in the army of the 

Emperor he afterwards betrayed, is just none at all. 

Aside from the interest of its story, the book has an his- 

torical value, and much credit is due the translator for 

_ skill with which it has been put into an English 
ress. 


Lectures on Natural Theology. By P. A. Chadbourne, 
A.M., M_D., Professor of Natural History in Williams Col- 
lege. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1867.—In -this 
volume we have a series of lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, the aim of which is to demon- 


author.” The argument is made up of the proofs to be 


all the material changes to which the earth has been 


in all these changes was to prepare and finish the earth 
for man’s residence ; and that the existence of a personal 
Deity is written on matter itself, to be read plainly by 
all who will take the pains to read. In the course of the 
argument Dr. Chadbourne reminds us from time to time 
of the chief facts discovered by chemistry, geology, and 
cognate sciences, so that, with little labor, we have our 
scientific knowledge refreshed and methodized while fol- 
lowing his argument. The lectures are not technical in 
style ; they are well adapted to a general audience; and 
the unlearned and those who have only a general ac- 
quaintance with science need not fear to be wearied in 
reading them. He avoids successfully the cant of the 
savant and the cant of the theologian. The simplicity 
of style, perfection of arrangement, and fair logic of the 
work prove that Dr. C. has a just respect for the public 
in not coming before them without due preparation. Af- 
ter demonstrating from the “ finger-marks of the Creator” 
found impressed upon matter the existence of a personal 
Deity, he shows the accord of nature’s revelation with 
the record of the Bible. To those who would learn from 
a few comprehensive illustrations the harmony of the 
Mosaic account of the creation with geological discoveries 
we commend the book. Dr. C. goes farther than this 
and ends with the conclusion that nature’s facts affirm 
the Christian religion ; that nature and Jesus of Nazareth 
speak one truth. 


The Poultry Book. By W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. With 
Pictures by Harrison Weir. London and New York: 
George Routledge & Sons.—“In compiling the present 
work,” the editor says he has “aimed at producing a 
treatise that, in the fulness of its details and the practical 
character of the information imparted, should be in ad- 
vance of any of its predecessors.” Mr. Tegetmeier has 
certainly succeeded in producing a work which not only 
excels any we have met with on the subject, but one 
which must, from its comprehensive character, long re- 
main the standard book of instruction and reference to 
all poultry fanciers. Every one who lives in the country 
should keep chickens, if only for the sake of affording 
constant and innocent amusement to the children. If we 
can add to their pleasure the solid advantages of fresh 
eggs, we shall be well repaid for all our trouble. Mr. 
Tegetmeier gives instruction of a plain and practical 
kind, which will enable any person to build healthful 
dwellings for their chickens at a moderate expense, as 
well as plans for poultry-yards of magnificent dimensions, 
fitted for those who desire to raise fowls for the market. 
The chapters devoted to the description of particular 
breeds are really exhaustive treatises by writers who 
have made the subject a study, practically and theoreti- 
cally. English Dorkings, French fowls of horrid appear- 
ance called La Fléche, ducks, geese, and peacocks are all 
in turn described in a most interesting manner even to 





those who have no special interest in the subject, while 


This young lady is beloved by an | 


strate that “nature and the Bible are from the same | 
found in a scientific knowledge of nature’s facts that in | 


subject, design, not chance, ruled; that the end sought | 





ee. 
the illustrations are so numerous and really beautiful 


—_ the book will be acceptable on any drawing-room 
table. 


Drops of Water from Many Fountains. By Mira 7, 
dredge. New York: Foster & Palmer. 1867.—To pour 
“ drops of living water” upon the sterile and barren Spots 
of life is the object of this little volume, which is made 
up of desultory extracts from letters received or written 
by the author. The spirit of the work is simple, trustfy] 
and encouraging to those who are seeking to lead a high. 
er Christian life. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Hurp & Hovcuton, New York.—Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles 
Dickens. Globe edition, Illustrated. Four volames jn One 
re. 312, 306, +. 314. by Y a 

omespun ; or, Five-and-Twenty Years Ago. By T 
Lackland. Pp. 316. 1867. ~ ae 

M. W. Dopp, New York.—A Vindication of the claim of Alex. 
ander M. W. Ball, of Elizabeth, N. J., to the Authorship of 
the Poem, Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. By O. A. Morse. Pp, 7, 


1867. 

CuarLeEs Scripner & Co., New York.—The Public Debt of the 
United States. By J.S. Gibbons. Pp. 276. 1867, 

Scripner, WELFoRD & Co., New York.—Lives of the Queens of 
England. By Agnes Strickland, Pp. viii. and 550. 1967 
(London: Bell & Daldy.) 

A. Roman & Co., San Francisco.—The Financial Economy of the 
United States. Illustrated. x John A. Ferris, A.M. Pp 
356. 1867. (New York: W. J. Widdleton.) P 

C. H. Wess, New York.—The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Cg). 
averas County, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. Pp, 
198. 1867. 











PAMPHLETS, Ec. 

| A. Witt1ams & Co., Boston. —On the Collection of Revenue, By 

| Edward Atkinson. Pp. 70. 1867. 

Howarp CHALLEN, Philadelphia.—President Reed, of Pennsy). 
vania. By W. B. Reed. Pp. 132. 1867. 

Joun Morpuy & Co., Baltimore.—Memoir of Jared Sparks, By 
Brantz Mayer. Pp. 36. 1867. 

Ricnarvson & Co., New York.—Teetotalism as a Rule of Duty 
Unknown to the Bible and Condemned by Christian Ethics, 
By D. R. Thomason. With a commendatory letter by Howard 
Crosby, D.D. Pp. 136. 1867. 

BEADLE & Co., New York.—Our New States and Territories, By 
A. D. Richardson. Pp. 80. 1867. 

| Also, Epochs of Transition: an Oration. By Noah Hunt 

| Schenck, D.D. No Treason. By Lysander Spooner. 

| We have received current issues of the following magazines 

|} and periodicals: Beadle’s Monthly, The Herald of Health, Amer. 

j ican Educational Monthly, Rebellion Record, and The Eclectic 

| Magazine—New York; ‘The Home Monthly—Nashville; The Sun. 

= Teacher—Chicago ; The High Private’s Monthly—st, 

| Louis, 
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Ovr colleges cannot much longer escape the necessity 
|of making some of the sweeping reforms which are be. 
ing urged upon them. On some of those which are 
needed a thoughtful article appeared in a late, we believe 
the April number of Tie Atlantic, having especial refer- 
{ence to the course of study in Harvard. In a recent 
pamphlet in defence of liberal education against Dr. Bige- 
low, Prof. Bowen, of that college, admits a deterioration 
in classical scholarship within the last thirty years. 
|“ At that period,’—thirty years ago—he says, “the 
| quantity of Latin and Greek studied by undergraduates 
| was at least one-third more than what is now required of 
}them. That this amount was not, in one sense, so well 
| studied then as now—that is, that the student did notac- 

quire so much minute philological information—may be 

| readily admitted. Butin the ability, at the time of grad- 
| uation, to read and enjoy the Latin and Greek authors, 
| he was considerably in advance, as I believe, of our re 
}cent graduates. He had command of a larger vocabu- 
jlary, had profited by more experience in disentangling 
| diflicult constructions, had stored his memory with & 
| larger number of pithy phrases, gnomic sentences, and 
ecraps of verses, and had been less injured by the indis- 
criminate use of translations, Classical learning seems 
to me to have steadily declined in this country of late 
years, in respect both to the number of its votaries and 
to its estimation with the public at large, just in propor- 
tion as its professors and teachers have diminished the 
time and effort bestowed on reading the classics, in order 
to enforce more minute attention to the mysteries of 
Greek and accentuation and the metaphysics of the sub- 
junctive mood.” Changes in the course of study must 
doubtless soon be made, and the question is only as to the 
power of conservatively sluggish faculties to deter them. 
Meanwhile another radical reform is likely to be urged in 
such a manner that it must have a hearing. Harvard 
and the Michigan Universities are both appealed to 
to admit women students. At Cambridge it seems 
two ladies, who have been denied admission every where 
else in New England, presented themselves some time 
ago with a demand for admission to the medical school. 
For some time they were held at bay by the judicious use 
of red tape, but the corporation was at length forced t0 
reply, which it did through President Hill, who said 
“that there is no provision for the education of womel 
in any department of this university. Neither the cor 
poration nor the faculty wish to express any opinion 48 
to the right or expediency of the medical education of 
women, but simply to state the fact that in our school 
no provision for that purpose has been made, or is # 
present contemplated.” At Ann Arbor—which seems 0 
differ from most of our colleges in laboring for utility 
rather than adherence to precedent—the question was 
entertained more frankly. ‘he governor of Michig®?, 
it seems, has advocated in one of his messages the a¢ 
mission of women, urging that, as three-fourths of the 
teachers in the state are women, and as mothers after 
all are the principal instructors of their children, women 
should have all possible facilities for pursuing the higher 
branches of study. The state Legislature also 


* Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this Legislatvte 
that the high objects for which the University of Michie ite 
organized will never be fully attained until women are adi 

to all its rights and privileges.” 

Accordingly the board of regents have appointed & — 
mittee to investigate the matter and report upon ™ 
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Now, while we have expressed our opinion that, so far 
from there being any possible tenable objection to afford- 
jpg women all facilities in the higher branches of edu- 
cation, there is every consideration of expediency and 
duty in favor of so doing, we cannot think it wise that 
the reform shall be effected in the manner proposed. 
Schools and colleges, the fac-similes of those for men, 
ought by all means to be provided for women as speedily 
as may be. Large institutions, like Harvard, Yale, the 
University of Michigan, of Virginia, and others, might 
roperly make distinct provision for female students. 
Bat to educate in common men and women of the age of 
college students would be injudicious in the extreme, 
and we do not believe that women of the better classes 
—excluding, of course, the fanatical and strong-minded 
—desire anything of the kind, or would have anything 
todo with it. It is natural that conservative, easy-going 
faculties, who know pretty well what their students are, 





should regard such propositions with alarm and horror, 

and associate the whole thing with the piebald assem- 
at Oberlin. But the only way in which they can 

escape it is by providing some means of satisfying the 

very reasonable demand of women for collegiate educa- 

on. 

. THE TRUE PEACE. 


(From THE SPANISH OF MELENDEZ VALDES.) 


For peace all mortals pray ; 
In seeking this, all groan, and toil, and smart ; 
Their arts are thrown away ; 
For still do not depart 
The anxious cares which bind the struggling heart. 
For peace of spirit, which 
Is true, in glittering gold can ne’er be found, 
Nor in great granaries rich, 
Nor in the echoing sound 
Ot warlike trump whose voice makes tears abound ; 
But only in the pure 
Conscience, which equally from hopes and fears 
Sublimely rests secure, 
Nor breathes forth eager prayers 
For wealth increased or fortune’s favoring airs ; 
But with itself content, 
In life’s unenvied, pleasant middle ways, 
And on its duty bent, 
In God alone still lays 
Its trust, and, each day, yields him frequent praise. 
W. L, SHOEMAKER. 
GrorcETowN, D.C. 
TO CROCUSES. 
I. 
Fair flowers, ye make my heart rejoice 
That ye once more appear, 
And smile a joyous prophecy 
That baimier days are near: 
Ye bring 
Sweet messages of spring, 
Which ye, 
Young heralds bright, impart 
By looks, more eloquent than voice, 
That speak unto the heart. 
I. 
I grieve that ye, rath flowers, so soon 
ust fade away from earth— 
Foretell her joy, but not remain 
‘Till its completed birth: 
But yet, 
Your short stay why regret ? 
In vain 
Ye have not met my view: 
And when Spring brings her richest boon, 
I'll think, with joy, of you, 

Mr. Henry C. CargEy has been goaded by a rather 
bratal newspaper attack into advancing proofs not hith- 
erto set forth that Frederic Bastiat’s Zlarmonies Econo- 
miques was largely plagiarized from his own Principles 
of Social Science. “ Between his [Bastiat’s] literary 
executors and myself,” says Mr. Carey,“ there was a very 
friendly correspondence, commenced by them with a full 
and entire admission of my priority of claim to the ideas 
upon which the LJarmonies Economiques were based.” 
He then quotes from an elaborate review which appeared 
in the Biblioteca dell Economista when the Iarmonies 
Was first publishedin Turin, and which Mr. Carey has had 
the forbearance to keep in his possession untranslated 
for fifteen years. Says the reviewer: 

“It remains now only to examine the question of priority that, 

tween Carey and Bastiat, has been raised. The documents 

to annexed (embracing the entire published correspondence) 
*peak for themselves, ‘T’o us it seems, notwithstanding the let- 
terof M. Paillottet, that the right is wholly with the American 
economist, there being between the theory, the facts, the argu- 
Ments, and even the figures of the //armonées of the one and the 

inciples of the other an entire and perfect coincidence. . . 
+ Acoincidence so remarkable would certainly have daunted me, 
and I cannot now conceal the fact, that that to which I have been 
indebted for the courage required for giving strong expression to 
Dy Own opinion has been, that I have throughout felt warranted 
in saying to myself, ‘these two books are ouly one.’ ’—Ferrara, 

dell Kconomista, vol. xii., p. 124. 

PassinG from a great matter to a little one, we come 
to what ought to be the last word—it is certainly a 

retty conclusive one—in a squabble of which everybody 
thoroughly tired. It is in the form of a handsome 
bound volume in which one Mr. O. A. Morse has taken 
the trouble to arrange A Vindication of the Claim of 

lexander M. W. Ball . . . tothe Authorship of the 
vem, Rock me to Sleep, Mother. The poem, as we have 
taid before, though plaintive and pretty, is by no means 
Worth the hard feeling that it has caused, and the scan- 
ous Claim which has been made in very positive terms 

y either Mr. Ball or Mrs, Akers—not to mention a dozen 
80 obscure claimants. ‘That Mr. Ball wrote the poem, 
and wrote it too in 1856, which is four years before the 
on which Mrs. Akers says she wrote it, the proofs 
fubmitted in the volume before us seem to leave no room 
ordoubt. We have no desire to go into the matter in 
Breater detail than to say that Mr. Morse has four dis- 
oo arguments for Mr. Ball’s authorship, three of which 
4 ‘ irrefutable, and especially one in which are produced 

X letters from different people to whom Mr. Ball read 
pee rn at different times, but all before the date 

ed by Mrs, Akers as that in which she wrote it. If 
one such a crime as plagiary we think no dispas- 

© person after reading Mr. Morse’s, in some 


respects unwise, book could doubt that the lady was 
guilty of it. But since Mr. Charles Reade, large portions 
of whose novel were identical with two previously pub- 
lished stories, repels the charge of plagiarism with vir- 
tuous indignation, we are quite prepared to see the same 


thing done by a poet whose verses are a repetition of only 
one predecessor. 


Mr. Epwarp A. SAMUELS, who has charge of the 
zoological department of the Massachusetts State Cabinet, 
has prepared a work on the Ornithology and Oology of 
New England, “containing ”—we quote from his title- 
page—‘‘full and accurate descriptions of the birds of 
New England and adjoining states and provinces, ar- 
ranged by the latest and most approved classification and 
nomenclature ; together with a complete history of their 
habits, times of arrival and departure, their distribution, 
food, song, time of breeding, and a careful and accurate 
description of their nests and eggs; with illustrations of 
many species of the birds, and accurate figures of their 
eggs.” From the pages before us we imagine that the 
author has succeeded admirably in producing a work 
adapted both to the naturalist and the general reader. 
For the benefit of the former an ample teclinical descrip- 
tion is given in small type, to which there succeeds a nar- 
ration of the habits of the bird and the author’s observa- 
tions which the unscientific reader will peruse with 
interest. The book—which fills over five hundred pages, 
is well printed, and contains, beside numerous small wood- 
cuts, some thirty full-page plates which will be colored or 
uncolored in accordance with the price of the editions— 
will be published by subscription by Messrs. Nichols & 
Noyes. 

SONG, 

It’s hey! for balmy leaves again 
And honey-laden hours ; 

For cooling shades and rippling rills, 
And birds, and bees, and flowers ! 

The apple-trees are blossoming ; 
The hills and vales are green, 

And butterflies, like flakes of gold, 
Along the roads are seen. 

A deeper blue is in the sky; 
No living thing is still, 

And building birds are here and there, 
A straw in every bill. 

No idle one but me to-day; 
Yet here would I recline, 

And dream the hours away, and sip 
The sunlight’s fragrant wine ; 


And call white winter but the ghost 
Of some fair summer dead— 
A ghost that walked a cheerless night, 
nd on the morrow fled! 


GEORGE CooPER. 


Mr. CHARLES H. SWEETSER, who is pretty thoroughly 
acquainted with Minnesota and the Northwest, is prepar- 
ing for publication in season for summer tourists a guide 
book for that region with full details of routes, cost, stop- 
ping places, etc. 


Cou. J. S. Mossy loses no time in repudiating the 
wretched book, Mosby and his Men, by Mr. J. Marshall 
Crawford, of which we recently spoke in such terms as 
we thought it deserved, and which Zhe Warrenton (Va.) 
Index, by Col. Mosby’s request, says, “is unworthy of 
credit and contains about as much truth as The Arabian 
Nights Entertainments or Gulliver's Travels,”"—an expres- 
sion which Col. Mosby, in a letter to the author, slightly 
modifies. 


Dr. T. W. Parsons’ translation of the Inferno is to be 
issued this month. Prof. Longfellow’s Jnferno has al- 
ready appeared, and his Purgatorio and Paradiso will 
follow this month and next. 


Pror. P. A. CHADBOURNE, formerly of Williams Col- 
lege, but recently made president of the agricultural col- 
lege at Amherst, Mass., is seriously ill at Williamstown. 
The Springfield Republican adds, “ He is not likely, un- 
der the most fortunate turn of his disease, which is of 
the lungs, to be able to discharge the duties of his new 
and important office for some months to come.” 


M. PHILARETE CHASLES continues in The Atheneum 
his disquisitions on Shakespeare’s Sonnets. We cannot 
pretend to reproduce here the substance of them further 
than to say that M. Chasles has demolished to his own 
satisfaction eleven of what he is pleased to consider Mr. 
Gerald Massey’s “shadows,” and that he has likewise 
made it clear to himself— 


“Ist. That the sole begetter and, in an esthetical sense, the 
sole creator of the Sonnets is Southampton. 

“2d. That Southampton is the only person to whom Shakes- 
peare promised immortality. 

“3d. That the sonnets are dedicated by W. H. to Southamp- 


ton. 
“4th. That W. H., who calls himself Mr., cannot be a noble- 


man. 

“5th. That W. H. cannot be Pembroke, who only bore the name 
of Herbert in his youth, and to whom Shakespeare had not prom- 
ised immortality. 

“6th. That since Sidney, Spenser, Wyatt have published, or 
allowed a friend to publish, amatory poems compromising 
enough—since the Earl of Pembroke, while he was chamberlain, 
published very licentious poems without scandalizing anybody— 
Shakespeare may well have allowed a friend or a relation (proba- 
bly Wiliam Hathaway) to publish a very jumbled collection of 
fugitive pieces, some serious, others light—the seventeen first 
addressed to a young man of seveuteen who does not choose to 
marry, two or hres being evidently dedications or offerings to 
Southampton, many relating to certain private incidents, loves, 
treacheries, or jealousies—the latter too earnest, too dramatic, too 
personal, too painful to allow one to suppose that they do not 
spring from the heart or that they have been written by Shakes- 
peare for another.” 


THE SPENSER Society, which is an outgrowth of the 
Early English Text Society, has just been established 
for the purpose of reprinting in choice style, and in edi- 
tions limited to two hundred copies, the rarer poetical 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
though prose is not absolutely inadmissible. Among the 
earliest promised reprints are the works of John Hey- 
wood, some pieces by John Taylor, and some rare tracts 





by Robert Green. 


Mr. GEORGE RAWLINSON is about to publish the 
fourth and concluding volume of his Five Ancient East- 
ern Monarchies. 


GEN. GIUSEPPE GARIBALD!, it is stated on we know 
not what authority, “has commenced a three-volume 
novel, with priests for its principal characters, and Rome 
for the scene of action. He is also engaged on a history 
of his public life.” 


M. Nicouas BATJAN has just published an Histoire de 
?Empereur Napoléon ler ; Surnommé, Le Grand. 


M. GusTAVE Dork, the indefatigable, is to illustrate an 
English version of La Fontaine’s Fables, to be published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com- 
munications toTHE Rounp TABLE wi/l be read by the Editors 
if they ave not authenticated by the writer's signature. 








To THE EpIToR oF THE Rounpd TABLE: 
Sr: The line, 

**Consistency, thou art a jewel,” 
is the finale of the refrain to an old-fashioned satirical song pub- 
lished in a miscellany of bacchanalian and political ditties in the 
old country abont the commencement of the last century. 

I have often heard it sung at Lord Chesterfield’s rent-dinners 
by one of the jolly old farmers present. 

All I cah call to mind of it is the conclusion of this refrain, 
which ran : 

“ Then let it pass, upright ’s upright. 
Honesty, thou’rt a diamond bright. 
Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 
Iam, sir, respectfully yours, FRANK J. JERVIS, 
Editor of The True Radical. 
DAVENPORT, Iowa, April 10, 1867. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sir: Many people besides your ‘Subscriber ’’ at Chicago seem 
to be exercised in mind respecting the origin of the saying, ‘*‘ Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel.” I have had the question asked of 
me many times within the last three months. I never remember 
seeing the line credited to any individual author, and I do not 
think it has any. I believe it to be one of those phrases which 
grow into literature by popular use, like **Go ahead!” * Such is 
life,” etc. If anybody can give special information on the subject, 
Charles G. Leland must be the man. He has more odds and ends 
of curious information packed away in his well-furnished head 
than any person I know of. 

Since enquiry is the order of the day, allow me to ask if you 
know from whence or what came the saying, ** Praise from Sir 
Hubert Stanley,” etc. It has been in use for at least thirty years, 
but nobody seems to know who Sir Hubert Staniey was. The 
phrase is introduced in a charming extravaganza which gy 
in THE RounD TABLE last New Year's. Anna B—. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8, 1867. 


Our correspondent misquotes ; but so do most people who use 
the quotation. It, properly reads, ‘*‘ Approdation from Sir Hubert 
Stanley is praise indeed,’’ and occurs towards the end of Morton’s 
comedy of Speed the Plough. In the epilogue to a play of later 
date the exigencies of verse compelled the author, who wished to 
quote Morton, to write, ‘‘ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley,”’ etc. 
Hence the frequency of the misquotation. 

To THE Epitor oF THE Rounpd TABLE: 


; ee This curious epitaph is in Lavenham churchyard, Eng- 
and: 


** Quod fuit esse, quod est, quod non fuit esse, quod esse, 

Esse quod est, non esse, quod est, non est, erit esse. 1694.”’ 
Dr. Parr used to say he knew what it meant, but did not explain 
it. Is there a Latinist in this country who can expound the rid- 
dle? A. W. M. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

To THE Epitor oF THe Rounp TABLE: 


Sir: In your issue of March 23 ** W. H. F.” requests informa- 
tion concerning the origin of the oft-quoted line, ‘* Poeta nas- 
citur, non fit.’ Quintilian is the author, and it is from De Insti- 
tutione Oratorid, although its precise location has escaped my 
memory. Respectfully, Prno. 

Boston, March 29, 1867. 

To tHe Epiror or Tue Rounp TaBLe: 


Sir: Can you or any of your subscribers inform me of the title 
of the old story of 7he Frenchman and the Rats (or where I may 
obtain the same) ending with— 


** And when zey shall come to pay ze score 
Zey shall quit your house and navaare come no more” ? 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
New York, April 5, 1867. 


The title, we believe, is as it is given by our correspondent. 
The verses are to be found among those in the—by courtesy—hu- 
morous department of a *“ Speaker’ whose name we are happy 
to have forgotten. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 118. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 27. 


WAR IN EUROPE AND OURSELVES, USURY LAWS, 
THE SLUR UPON ISRAEL, MAY-DAY, 
ITALIAN OPERA, 

PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, PHYSIOLOGICAL GASTRONOMY. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
PARIS, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


THE OPEN POLAR SEA, “NEMO” AND THE CHURCH- 
GOERS, BOARDING-SCHOOL DIET. 


REVIEWS: 


ECCE DEUS, THE RICH HUSBAND, POEMS BY AMANDA 
T. JONES, RICHARD COBDEN, GRIF, 
CZSAR DE BELLO GALLICO, 
SIEGE OF WASHINGTON, TERRA MARL, 
THE DORE BIBLE, 
AN OFFERING OF SYMPATHY TO THE AFFLICTED, 
OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS, 
THE NEW YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNATIONAL REVENUE 
LAWS, TRUE PROTESTANT RITUALISM, 
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COLGATE'S AROMATIC VEGETABLE 
SOAP. 
A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined Veanran.e 
Os in combination with Giyvoenine, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY, Ite Perfume is 


exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled, For sale by | 


all Drugyiste, 

A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 
plexion follows the use of He_Mnoip's Conoenthaten Extract 
SansaraniLLa, It removes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 
tions of the ekin, Sold by all dragyista, 


“THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Chartered by Congress, and having five Government Directors 
appointed by the President of the United States, offer their 


FIRST MORTCACE THIRTY-YEAR BONDS, 


BEARING SIX PER CENT, INTEREST, PAYABLE 
SEMI-ANNUALLY IN GOLD, 


For sale through the 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
% Nassau Street ; 
MESSRS. CLARKE, DODGE & CO., 

Bankers, 51 Wall Street; 

JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
Bankers, 33 Wall Street, 

In the City of New York, 
AT NINETY PER CENT. OF THEIR PAR VALUE, WITH 

ACCRUED IN‘1EREST. 


These Bonds are secured by a FIRST MORTGAGE on the 
RAILROAD AND EQUIPMENT OF SIXTEEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS PER MILE, much less than one-half the cost of the 
Road. THREE HUNDRED AND FIVE MILES have been com- 
pleted in the most substantial manver, and fully equipped with 
rolling stock, locomotives, machine and car shops, engine-houses 
and station-buildings, built mostly of brick, and has been 


APPROVED AND ACCEPTED BY THE GOVERNMENT 


after an examination and report by the Government Commis- 
sioners, and is now in successful operation. 

The Company has on hand iron, ties, and all other material suf- 
ficient to complete the road to the Rocky Mountains—a distance 
from Omaha of 517 miles—by the 1st of September, the time pledg- 
ed for its completion by the contractor. TWELVE THOUSAND 
FIVE HUNDRED (12,500) ACRES OF LAND PER MILE are 
granted to the Company by the Government, in addition to the 


subsidy of SIXTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS OF GOVERN- | 


MENT BONDS FOR EACH MILE OF ROAD AS COMPLETED. 
The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, now completed, con- 
nects with this road at Omaha, and is doing a large business in 
passengers and freight. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, and the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Compan- 
ies expect to extend connecting links of road to Omaha during 
the next year, so that four Trunk Railroads from the East will soon 
greatly contribute to the business of this Road, and the Central 
Pacific, being constructed with great energy from California to 
meet this Great National Railroad across the Continent in 1870, 
ensure for it all the business, both passenger and freight, it can 
possibly accommodate. The interest on these Bonds being 
payable in gold, and the issue so small per mile, there can be no 
question as to their safety, and the Company has no hesitation in 
recommending them to the public. Arrangements are being 
made with the National Banks generally throughout the country 
for the accommodation of investors in these Bonds. 

Hon, E. D. MORGAN and Hon. OAKES AMES, Trustees. 

JOUN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 

Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 
BAnSAPARILLA, The dose is amall. Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err. Sold by all drnggiste, 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Eru 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Glands, .* 
6te., ete. 


A Word oF AbViCH TO FamiLins AND TO THR APFLICTED 
GEN BHRALLY,—Rerolila is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the éure of whieh is eertain by ising the ATHUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreugnach Springs (Prussia), whenee, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif 
ferent afflictions, not ane ever returns without a perfect cure, For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will eure you 
without fail, 

For sale at all the principal druggists’, 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street, 


Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 

There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or Tc. per Ib. 


For sale at all the principal grocers’, drugzists’, and gencral 
dealers’. 


The Round Table. [May 4, 186 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA THE ROUND TABLE, 


Kradicates erupti e and wleerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
Hyves Kyelide, Sealp, and Skin which #o distigure the appearance, NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 
runaing the evil effects of mercury aud removing all tainte, the — 
remuante of Distasi, hereditary or otherwise, and ie taken by 
Abus and CHILDiuN with perfect sarETY, The Publishers’ Ciroular (Philadelphia), 
Two 'PABLIE-SPOONPULS of the Extract Sareaparilia, added toa}, : inl 
pint of water, ia equal to the Likbon Diet Drink; and one bottle Tt ts certainly the best thing of the kind ever attempted {n 
4 equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctionsa | this country, and should be encouraged by all who haye any ti 
| ae usually made, in Hterature.” Nal 
AN Inteneeting Lerren ia published in The Medico-Chirurgi- ‘ - , - 
| eal Review, on the subject of the mxtrack of Wereaperiiia ta oe. The Richmond Kxamener, 
tain affe tions, by Benjamin Travers, FBS, ete, Speaking o np aper combine q ane varie 
those discases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, te 8 pi iy - ; ~ the piqnanc pens variety of the bon 
he states that no remedy da equal to the Betract of Saraaparilla } | Weekllon with the dignity and learning which belongs to a qiay 
ite power te extraordin ny. more 40 than any a drug | 1 oe | terly review, We have no hesitation in expressing the Oplnion 
| quainted with, It ia, in the atrictest sense, a tonic with this inval- | wat it is the best Meer ape nee 
| wale attribute, that it in applicable to a state of the system so . vache neh Uni o — _ ry 1a all wonnon, published jn thy 
sunken and yet so irritable as renders other substances of the tonic | Whole OF the United Buttes, 
| class unavailable or injurious, 











The New York Timea, 
HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, | raemiecnhnens 
| Established upwards of elghtecn years, ' “THe Rounp TABLE has become euch a weekly journal as has 
Prepared by “ — a 1 a — in p4 Somerton nt a Whi h 
| 1s the genius and learning and brilliancy of the higher order of 
H. T. HELMBOLD ’ London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the epirit aud 
Drvuaeist AND CHEMIST, the instincts of America,” 


594 Broadway, New York, 

% The New York Leader, 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, “THe Round TABLE has achieved cosmopolitan snecess, It j 
- to the metropolis and provinces what The Saturday Review is ty 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES London and Great Britain's wilderness of parishe+, Extracts 

e : : - from THe Round Tabte figure weekly in Public Opinion, py). 

FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, lished in London, and made up of the best clippings from the best 
LOS ANGELES. papers in the world.” 


——— The Troy Times. 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, “THe Rounp TaBLe has a field of its own, and the field it 


STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES made itself, by its dashing way of dealing with men and things, 


literary, moral, scientific, and indeed with whatever came in jts 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, | way. All in all, it is the most entertaining weekly printed for 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE oF THE GRAPE. well-read, thinkinz, cultivated people, who care to get under the 
surface of things, and who do thinking on their own account.” 





WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


** Many lazy, complacent thinkers have fallen into the habit ofae. 
cusing THe Rounp TaBLe of flippancy and undue censoriousness, 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. We have been surprised, too, to note the fact that the press has 
manees also, in many instances, fallen into the same error and injustice, 
JAMES J. LYONS, Such readers and writers forget that it is the pro ince of papers 
: like Tue Rounp TaBte to aseail error, rather than tamely to a). 
SoLe AGENT, 


prove established truth; and that, at the present day, trenchant, 
well-directed, and persistent blows are necessary to produce de- 
sired reforms, The first object to be effected is to arrest atten. 
tion and thereby to elicit thought and discussion. That Tur 
Rounp TaBue has succeeded most admirably in doing this is best 
demonstrated by the unreasonable opposition which it has wet 
with. We admire the persistent courage with which it clings to 
| ite purpose; its bold, manly course, and the industry and enter 
prise with which each week ‘t comes up smiling to its work.” | 


ERARY REFERENCE. The Cleveland (0.) Herald, 


omnenee “Itis the best exponent of cultivated American thought that 

has yet appeared among the weekly press. It is a literary (in the 

Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- best sense of the term) and critical journal of which no American 

turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have | taste need be ashamed, and, in the light of our past literary bis 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. | tory, that is suying a good deal,” 


509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 











| Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys- | 

| tem, and purges out the humers that make disease. Sold by all | 
druggi-ts. 
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The Charleston (8S, C.) Mercury. 
The Bureau Undertakes: “This periodical hae, by ite manly and independent eriticiem 


lL—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL and fearless advocacy aaglowad true “es — to vo ere ve 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL —— as —_ i conventional # pene one cen wn 
LIGENT FORM, EITHBR FOR LITERARY On Bust. | STMIy he Pellic opinion as our most enccesstul weekly tevin 
NESS PURPOSES. while the ability of ite corpa of contributora confirma the gov 


feeling which its vigorous and antl-Philistine epirit has generally 
I1.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, | excited.” 


AND 10 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, The Norfolk Virginian. 


1L.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TU “Tae Rounp Tansee is beyond all question the freshest, mort 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, vigorous, independent, and national journal in this county 


1V.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI Bold in its criticiam of art and literature, sound in ds ettiles, yet 
ENCED AUTHOIS ON SUCH MANUSUITIITS AB ‘Titmy | MArlers Ih exposing and rebuking both sucial and Hterary vires 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE and wrongs, itis read and quoted by the more cultivated clarees 
PECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOI of America and Boglind, ite pages being adorned by ¢ contributions 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OK MAGAZINES, OK PIE from the beet weitere In both countries, Tae House Tanne ls 
PARING BOOKS, 2 in this country what The Athenwum and Saturday Review ate i 
the London elfcles—the medium of expression fur the tivet Fe 
V.—TO BUPPLY THANSLATIONS OF HOOKS AND DOCU. | fined literary taste.” 
MENTS, AND TO WHITE LETTIENS AND CLOULANS 


IN VAIIOUS LANGUAGES ; COMPOBING THIS BAME yoennrniagnaeenen 
WHEN DESIRED “This is, beyond comparison, the best literary paper ever 
rinted in America,” 
VL—TO SECURE LeeTunins ror L¥enUMa AND gn. | OO" er 
GAGEMENTS PORK LECTUILEIA, The Davenport (lawa) Gazette, 
VITO PROVIDE BDITONA FOR NEWSPAPERS AND an | "We haeard nothing in saying that it te the hest edited HEA 
TICLES POR DAILY Of PERIODICAL JOURNALS paper of the day, and it has become euch by its disdain of all ll 


erary cliques aud chidanery,” 
ViilL.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS POR NEWAPAPERS, = POOR Nee 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, The Anglo-American Timea (London), 


PARIS, AND LONDON, “TL comes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by te 


: ae F chief London weeklies than the New York daily press dows to tat 
iX,—TO SELECT On PURCHASE BOOKR FOR PRIVATE of the leading London dailies. [tis characterized by the strongest 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH and freest expression of truth ; commenting without fear on social, 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, political, and moral delinquencies,” 
X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
ch 2 Oia! ic “Ne? « J i ch J } 7 t 
a gy Pec tee tna ellen “THe New York Rounp Tani is the bevt literary pepe 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. lished in the United States, [tis independent, wir cae 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inacces:! 
to corrupt influences; its warm advocacy of international copy: 
The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission | right and its denunciations of really indecent literature deserve 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with special acknowledgment,” 
the actual service rendered, 


Triibner’s Literary Record (London). 





_ The Bookseller (London), 
All Commissions should be addressed to “Tur Rounp TABLE is edited with an amount of good taste 
The American Bureau for Litera ry Reference and elegance by no means common in the United States. 
’ 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, The London Review, 


forts 
“Tae Rounp Tasrie is making the most praiseworthy effort 
Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- | to elevate the tone of literary criticism aud of independent 4m 


healthy writing throughout the States.” 








cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1, 
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May 4, 1867] 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


For Sale.-A copy of The Autographic Mirror, Toyal 
quarto, 2 vols, London, isi4, This is a eplendid photographie 
collection of autographic letters and signatures of the most emi- 
pont men of the modern world, in war, letters, and art, extending 
from William the Conqueror to Victor Hugo and the Napoleons, 

A few coples only were over published, Tt laa magnificent or: 
pament for parlor or library, Price for the 2 voln., 865, Apply to 
AmmnICAN Bureau von Lirenany Rurenuncn, 

For Sale.—A copy of Charlevoix's Histoire de France, 8 
yols,, full green morocco, Paris edition, 1744, From the library 
of Rev, Eleazar Williams (Indian missionary), supposed by many 
to be the lost Dauphin, son of Louis XVI, He died at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, about 1853, Apply to AMenicaN Bungau ror Liten- 
any REFERENCE, 

Wanted,—A person to translate German into English with 
facility and precision, Apply at AmenicaN Bureau ror LirEn- 
any REFERENCE, 


Wanted. —A copy of Parker's Reminiscences of Rufus 
Choate, Address AMERICAN BuREAU For LITERARY REFERENCE, 


Wanted .—Toppfer'’s Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck, Ad- 
Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Young Ladies, beware of the injurious 
efiects of Face Powders and Washes. All such remedies close up 
the pores of the ekin, and in a short time destroy the complexion, 
Ifyou would have a fresh, healthy, and youthfnl appearance, use 
HetMBoLyd 8s EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, Sold by all druggists. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 


of the value of a medicine is Time. Does experience confirm the 
claims put forth in its favor at the outset? is the grand question. 
Apply this criterion, so simple yet so searching, to 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. 


How has it worn? What has been its history? How does it 
stand to day ? : 

The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD. Within that time at least five hundred nostrums 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 
peared. The “limbo of things loston earth” is probably paved 
with empirical failures, Bat TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
“golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- 
fphere. What is this preparation? It isan artificial, portable 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the carth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted, So aay the Analytical Chemists, #0 say the Physicians, 
60 say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which ts good, 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
ica, and the West Indica, It is administered as a specific, and 
with enccess, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, billious remittents, bowel complaints (eapecially con- 
ttipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
cullar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation, 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feebleet child; and eo agreeable is it to the taste, so 
refreshing te the palate, shat children never refuse to take it’ In 
febrile distempers it ia the most grateful of all saline prepara 
tone, and no febrifuge ia eo certain to allay thiret, promote per 
spitation, and cool the blood, 

Mantfactured only by 


TARRANT & CO., 


978 Greenwich and 100 Warten Btreets, New York, 


For sale by all Driggiste, 


= 


Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, ste., 
fifed At ones by the tise of Heaaman’s Campion lon witht 
Gi¥osnine | keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather, Ree 
that you get the Genwine, Sold by all Druggiats, 

26 Cents to Save 25 Dollars, Hraraan's Kensie 
faetaitly removes Paint and Grease Bpots and cleans Gloves, 
Rilke, Hibbons, ete,, equal to new, Sold by Druggists, 


SPRING DEBILITY,. 


A Permanent Tonic is needed at this time of the year by nearly 
everyhody—something to counteract the debilitating effects of 
the change from cold to warm weather, and to 

TONE UP THE SYSTEM, 

Stimulants only afford Temporary Relief, and have the same 
effect ag giving a tired horse the whip instead of oats, The true 
Way is to invigorate the debilitated system by supplying the 
blood with its Life Element—Iron. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP, 

A Protoxide of Iron, Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood, giving 

Strength, Vigor, and New Life to the whole System, Asa 
SPRING MEDICINE 

it has no equal, and for Debility, Dyspepsia, etc., it is a specific. 

A thirty-two page pamphlet sent free. 


J. P. DINSMORE, Proprietor, 
86 Dey Street, New York. 





The Table. 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Hy invitation of the residents of the Pacific Coast now eojourn- 
ing here, and many citizens of New York, MARK TWAIN will 
deliver a serio-humorous Lecture on the SANDWICH ISLANDS 
at Coorun InatituTH, on Monday evening, May 6, at 8 o'clock, 
Tickets, 50 conta, For eale at Ciiokmning & Sone’, 652 Broad: 
way, and at the principal hotels, 


Round 


Helmbold's Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 
HILLA in the Great Blood Purifier, Sold by all druggiata, 


FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


_ 


FLORENCE S&S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 


Make the ‘“ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 
Report of the American Institute, 


Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood. HrtmpBouip’s Ex- 
TRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. Sold by 
all druggists. 


Removal.—Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Patent 
Breast Elevatore will remove, May 1, to 907 Broadway. Second 
entrance on Twentieth Street, if preferred. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, ete, 





THIS IS THE SEASON 

when changes 
of weather, climate, and food are most likely to produce sickness, 
A great French ‘Physician says: ‘More than half of the dis- 
ease in the world comes from neglect to fortify the system against 
changes of climate, weather, and food, The great secret of health 
is to keep the condition of the Stomach and Blood regular and 
uniform, so that changes from Heat to Cold, from Dry to Damp, 
ete., cannot upset the machinery of the body, and breed diseage,”’ 
Now, it isa fact, positive and well known, that there is no such 

bulwark and assistant for the Stomach as 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 


This splendid Tonic is now used by all classes of people for 
every eymptomof a“ Stomach out of order.’ And particularly 
do these Hitters serve the purpose of those who “live out of 
doors, and ate exposed to Changes of Weather, Haw Spring 
Wihds and Weakening Stniimer Heats 

The secret of itis this! Platitation Hitters are certain to correct 
the jiiices of the stomach, set all its iiachinery at work, ana 
enable it to Fesist and throw off the Approaching danger, The 
tendeney of the operations of Natire is always towards aA eiiFe | 
All she needs is A little Assistance at the proper time, How nueh 
nore reasonable and seneibie it is to help her along witha gentle 
yet powerful Tonie, than to deluge and weaken and defeat her 
curative processes with poisonous drugs and fiery mixtures, 
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REMOVAL. 


The undersigned take this method of notifying the Musica 
Public of their removal from the Old Stand of Firth, Son & Co, 
605, to their new Store, Til Broadway, 

They reepecttully solicit the attention of Dealers, Teachers, 
and the Musical Profession generally, to their large and varied 
fesortment of Sheet Music, Music Booke, and Musical Tnetru 
ments, and hope by a atrict regard to business to warrant a con 
tinuance of the many favors they have already received, 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
"11 Broadway, 
AGENTS FOR OLIVER DITSON & CO,, BOSTON, AND &UC- 
CESSORS TO FIRTH, SON & CO,, NEW YORK, 


THE NEW PAPER. 


THE 
NEW YORK EVENING GAZETTE. 


A LIVELY, CHATTY, ENTERTAINING EVENING 
NEWSPAPER 


FOR 
THE PROFESSIONAL MAN, 
THE BUSINESS MAN, 
THE LADIES, 
THE HOME CIRCLE. 


In the first issue of THE GazeTTE we announced our design to 
create a paper which should defend when necessary and always 
support Christian purity and integrity, promising, farthermore, 
to leave with those having a taste for it all trifling or burlesquing 
of crime, and to exclude from the editorial or advertising columns 
of THE GazeTTE all matters of an indelicate or immoral tendency. 
This course, it is believed, has been, as it will continue to be, 
faithfully pursued. In brief, the publisher of THe Gazerre is 
determined that while Tur Gazette is published under its pres- 


ent auspices 
NEW YORK 


shall furnish at least one daily newspaper which shall always be 
a welcome visitor to the home circle. Tue Gazette will con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to make note of matters pertaining to 


LITERATURE, 
ART, 
SOCIETY, 
FASHION, 
_ Ete., etc., ete. 


As also oll matters which give interest to or affect the social life 
or well-being of the intelligent, the thoughtful, and the earnest, 
making Tut EveNING Gazerre emphatically 


——'* A map of busy life— 
Its fluctuations and its vast concerns,” 


Tue Gazerre has now been published nearly three montha— 
time enough for those who read it to get a good idea of its purpose 
and plan. The three months have been somewhat unfavorable 
for journalistic enterprises, owing to the general depression of 
business, The success of the 


EVENING 


Gazerre, however, has been so encouraging that we shall enter 
upon a new quarter with renewed vigor. We have already mate- 
rially enlarged the business department of the paper, and have 
arrangements in progress for the gathering of General, Local, 
and Buciety News which cannot fail to meet with favor. 

In starting THe GAzprTrs we felt that there was a newspaper 
field in New York quite inoveipied. While we do not feel that 
we have yet fully responded to the vacaney, We stifely have al 
feady found a very lafge circle of friends, and Afe striving day by 
day te Approaeh nearer to the standard, 

We do iiot plifpose Making HumMberless promises as to how the 


CAZETTE 


shall be eondueted, It is sufficient to say that no effort will be 
spared to inerease the attraction of the paper in its several de 
partments and on the basis on which it has se far been conducted, 





which only stupefy and plant the seeds of disease and death, 


$—T—1860—X. 

They purify, strengthen, and invigorate, 

They create a healthy appetite, 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet, 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours, 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind, 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers, 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach, 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation, 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus, 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache, 

They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer, They are 
made of pure St. Croix Rum,'the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots 
and herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage with- 
out regard to age or time of day, Particularly recommended to 
delicate persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Gro- 
cers, Druggists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when cork is 
covered by our private U. 8. Stamp. Beware of Counterfeits and 
refilled bottles. 











Soup By DRuGGIsTs GENERALLY, 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., New York. 





The continually inereasing circulation of Taa Gagarra, the 
class of readers to whom it appeals, as well as its very favorable 
terms, commend THe Gagni?Hasa 


Very Desirable Medium for City Advertisers: 
TERMS: 

FOUR EDITIONS of Tus Gazerrs are published every even- 
ing (except Sunday). Any edition sent by mail at eight dollars a 
year, or seventy cents a month, payable always in advance, 
Specimen numbers sent on application, 

Persons desiring it can have Tue GazeTrTs delivered at their 
places of residence in the city by leaving their address at Tun 
GazerteE office. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS PER 
LINE of space for ordinary advertising. SPECIAL NOTICES, 
FIFTEEN CENTS PER LINE. Favorable terms with quarterly 
or yearly advertisers. 

Money orders should be made payable to THE GazETTE. 


Publication Office, | Vesey Street. 


All kinds of Job Printing done at THe EvEentne GAZETTE 
Office. 
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‘Tike Round Table. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
' LONDON, 
AND 
BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST COMPLETED THE PUBLICATION OF 


THE POULTRY BOOK. 
By W. B. TEGETMEIER. 

A magnificent royal 8vo volume, containing thirty large and 
beautifully colored Plates, from Drawings by Harrison Weir, 
and numerous engravings on wood. 

In this magnificent work not only have the more ornamental 
Breeds been described with unusual accuracy, but great attention 
has been paid to the more practical details of profitable Poultry 
keeping. The most approved wodes of fattening, as followed in 
England, and the methods adopted to produce the splendid fat 
Capons and Poulardes of the Paris Poultry Shows are described 
at length. 

No work go fully and profusely illustrated has ever before been 
published on the subject. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price $9. 


416 





The publication of The Poultry Book will be followed bya new 
work, by the same author, on 


PICEONS, 
to be completed in eight Monthly Parts; the first of which will 
be ready in New York about the end of April, and which will be 
uniform in size, type, and style of illustration with The Poultry 
Book. It will be illustrated by a large number of beautifully 
colored plates of all the chief varieties of Pigeons, and numerous 
plain engravings, showing the heads and characteristic points of 
each breed, designed by Harrison Weir. 

It will give practical designs for the construction of Dove Cote 
and Pigeon Lofte, and will embrace the most minute details of 
the characteristics not only of all the breeds of high class Pigeons, 
but also of every variety of Toys. 

Price per number, fifty cents, 

All ordera for the work given through Bookeellera should guar- 

antee that the complete work will be taken, and all ordera sent 


direct to the Publishers must be accompanied by a remittance in 
full for the eight numbera, 


WORKS ON COOKERY, DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Ere, 

The Manual of Domestic Economy; including 
Directiona for the Management of the Nursery and Sick 
Room, and the preparation and adminiatration of domeatic 
medicines, By J, H, Waleh, F.R.C,S8,, aseiated by a com 
mittee of ladies, and iliuatrated with more than 900 wood 
engravings, Post Ave, half bound, @5, 


Jarrin's Italian Confectioner; 4 Complete Keonomy 
of Deaserta, according to the moat modern and approved 
practice, A new edition, illustrated with a steel portrait 
and drawinge of varioua utensils, Feap Avo, half bound, 
#1 50, 

Soyer's Cookery for the People; Mmbracing an Kn 
tirely New Byatem of Plain Cookery and Donieatic Heon 
omy, Feap vo, boarda, 40 cente 


Mrs, Rundell's Domestic Cookery j Formed upon 
Principles of Heonomy, and Adapted to the Use of Pri 
vate Families, With numerous illustrations, Feap sve, 
boards, 40 bente; cloth, 60 centa, 


The Common Things of Everyday Life; A 
Hook of Home Wiedom for Mothers and Daughters, Hy 
Atte Bowman, Feap Syo, boards, 40 cente 

Practical Housekeeping; of, THe Dirine oF 4 Home 
Wirsk, Hy Mrs, Pediey, Meap Avo, loth boards, 40 eente 


Francatelli's Cookery Book for the Working 
Classes, Feap Svo, cloth boards, 20 cents 

The Cook's Own Book; A Manual of Cookery for the 
Kitchen and the Cottage, By Georgiana Hill, Feap Avo, 
flexible clath covers, price 20 cents, 


How to Cook Apples; in a hundred different 
ways of dressing that fruit, By Georgiana Hill, Feap 
Svo, flexible cloth covers, price 20 cents, 


How to Cook Rabbits in One Hundred and 
Twenty-four Different Ways. By Georgiana 
Hill, Feap 8vo, flexible cloth covers, price 20 cents, 


How to Cook and Serve Eggs in One Hundred 
Different Ways. By Georgiana Hill, Feap 8vo, flex- 
ible cloth covers, price 20 cents, 


How to Cook and Dress Potatoes in One 
Hundred Different Ways. By Georgiana Hill. 
Fcap 8vu, flexible cioth cover, price 20 cents. 


How to Cook Fish in One Hundred Different 
Ways. By Georgiana Hill. Fcap. 8vo, flexible cloth 
cover, price 20 cents. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST: 

Germany from the Baitic to the Adriatic; or, 
Prussia, Austria, and Venetia with reference to the late 
war. By Captain Spencer. Lllustrated by numerous por- 
traits. Post 8vo, cloth, price $3. 


Half-hours with the Best Letter-writers and 
Autobiographers. Forming acollection of Memoirs 
and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. By Charles Knight. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price $3. ° 


Dr. GCoethe’s Courtship: A Tale of Domestic Life, 
from the German. Square 8vo, cloth, price $1 50. 


The Journal of a London Playgoer from 
1851 to 1866. By Henry Morley, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in University College, London. Fcap 8vo, 
cloth, $2. 

Men I have Known. A series of Biographical Sketches 
of many of the leading Statesmen and Men of Science and 
Literature during the Jasteighty years. By William Jerdan. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price $4. 

*,* Copies of any of the above will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the advertised prices. 





Steam to Liverpool, calling at Queenstown 
(ireland), 
The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U. 8S. Mails, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pirr 45, Nornta River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY. 


Payable in Gold. 
FIRST CABIN, . . . . $110 


Payable in Currency. 
STEERAGE, .... . $30 
toLondon, ... 115 toLondon,. ... 35 
eoPariea, ...- to Paris,. . ... 4 
Passage by the Wednesday Steamers—First Cabin, $110; Steer- 
age, $35—payable in Currency. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, etc., 
at moderate rates. 
Steerage paseage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $45. 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their friends. 
For further information apply at the Company's Offices. 


J. G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway. New York. 





KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


161 BROADWAY. 


1867, * «© « « « $2,000,000 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President, 
B. F. JOHNSON, Vice-President, 


GEORGE F, SNIFFEN, Secretary, 
Hi, LASSING, Manager of Agencies, 


GEO. T, SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner, 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET, 


OFFICE, 


Assots, 





JANUARY 1, 1867, 
CASH CAPITAL, , ’ pbs ’ ee 400,000.00 
SURPLUS, : : ’ ‘ ' ’ ‘ ’ ‘ Wiha tt 
ABBETS, , ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Sh0i at Ot 


Fire and Inland Ineuranee effected in the Weatern and Southern 
Siates through the  Underwritera' Agency," 


Bon). 8. Walcott, President, 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary, 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AnD 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
128 NASSAU ATHENT, NEW Yori, 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Ordera by Mail, 


DAVID G. FRANCIS 


(PORMBALY CU, 8, Francois & Co.), 
DEALER {N NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (cp-sTatrs), 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded free to any address, 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 


READY THIS WEEK. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF MULLEN'S PORTRAIT OF 
ARTEMUS WARD 


(CHARLES FARRAR BROWNE), 


WITH CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHOICEST 
AND MOST COMICAL DUBJECTS OF THE GKEAT AMERICAN 
Humorist. 


Imperial Carte de Visite size, and mounted on superfine board 
(size of board 8 x 10), with Lithographic Border in Tint. Price 50 


cents. 

A Liberal Discount made to the Trade. Agents and Canvagsers 
wanted. 

All Orders should be addressed to 


H. E. TUDOR, 
Box 1598, N. ¥.; 92 and 94 Grand St., N. Y. 





Franklin and Jackson, Man of Thought and 
Man of Action, with Portraits—Mark Lemon, of London Punch 
—Portraits of Nineteen Kings and Queens of Sweden—A Chero- 
kee Legend; The Origin of the Human Race, of Game and Indian 
Corn—Phrenology in Schools—The Metric System—Tight Lacing 
— Muscular Power—Effects of a Bad Dream—National Salutations 
—Shopping—Charity—Total Depravity—The Active and Passive 
—Origin of Life—Pope’s Essay on Man—in May PHRENUOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 20cts., or $2a year. Addrees S. R. WELLS, 
Editor, 389 Broadway, New York. All newsmen have it. 


JAMES'S BANKRUPT LAW, 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK, , 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 
New Edition (Fourth Thousand) or 
THE BANKRUPT LAW OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1867, 


WITH NOTES, AND A COLLECTION OF AMERICAN Ayp 
ENGLISH DECISIONS UPON THE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF THE LAW OF 
BANKRUPTCY. 

ADAPTED TO THE USE OF THE LAWYER AND MERcHantT, 

By Epwin James, of the New York Bar, and one of the Framerg 
of the recent English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. 


8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 





This important work was prepared by Mr. James during the 
time the legislation in Congress on the subject was Proceeding, 
the main provisions of the law having been carefully supervised 
by him. The novelty of the practice has left American lawyers 
without experience in Bankruptcy cases, and Mr. James has, 
therefore, endeavored to supply the practitioner with a treatise oq 
the subject upon which he may confidently rely. His experience 
as one of the Commissioners for the amendment of the English 
Bankruptcy Law, and as an extensive London practitioner jy 
Bankruptcy cases, has peculiarly fitted him for the task, The 
author has also endeavored, by the adoption of a clear and un. 
technical style, to render the work a guide to the merchant and 
the layman, 





* An admirable manual expressly adapted to the wants of buaj. 
nessa men in general, as well aa members of the legal profession,’ 
—Money Article, N. ¥. Times. . 

“Will become a first necessity with the thousands of litigants 
and counsellors who will soon be in bankruptey practice.” —J, ¥, 
Express. 

“Tt eontains the fruite of a thorough research, sound learning 
in the law, familiarity with the details of business, and a rate 
talent for lucid exposition, Ae an latelligent guide tn the tana 
and windings of the new path which ia opened by the recent ag 
of Congress, it will be weloomed by the profession in thie coy, 
try “SN. Y. Tribune 

“The notes are both compact and comprehensive, and evines 
reat induatey not merely in collecting the material, but, what ia 
of quite ae much importance to the student, in the arrangement 
ofthe matter.’ NV. VY, Beening Moat, 

‘The value of the bool to the legal profession ia too obvious 
to be emphasiged ; but it hae aleo great value for the hielo 
man, and ehould be in the counting room of every merchant fr 
references." — Hoston Transcript, 

“ Hvery merchant and lawyer will find it ueefal,” 
Union, 

''Thia work will doubtleaa become the authoriiative expositor 
of the new law.’ — Christian Advounte 

" Lawyere and laymen will fd this volume of great value 
Hrovklyn Bugle, 

The book le deserving of great pralee for ite admirable method 
ae wellas for the extent and completeness of the liformation it 
furnishes relative to this epeelally of practioe,” 

" Tudispensable to the lawyer and merehant,” 
ter, 


Tivooklyn 


Home Journal 
Howton Travel 


HlaAnPen & NaorHene will eend the ahove work by mail, poet 
Age prepald, to any part of the United Bates on Fedelpt of 6) 0) 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


POR THE USh OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF TIE WORLD, 


ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New York, 


PARIS. 
THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers to Tu# Rounp TaBLe, and others visiting Europe 
are informed that tnat journal can be as regularly and safely trans, 
mitted through the Mails as at home. 

The Ocean Pos:age will in all cases be prepaid at the Office. 

As a large number of the regular readers of Tug RouND TABLE 
will now pass some time in Europe, it is hoped that their interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take meas- 
ures to secure its regular reception during their absence. 

The Parisian Correspondence of the paver will shortly begin to 
appear, and, it is hoped, will prove highly interesting and val- 
uable for perusal both at home and abroad. ; 

All enquiries, subscriptions, etc., will receive prompt and un 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 
TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for THz RouND TABLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 69 Fleet Street, E. C. 
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